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The man who 
wouldn't give up 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve- 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 

While behind a darkened window, a big, gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out, Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing changes of plan had to be made, Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded caisson, Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 
1883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up, saw the job through to 
the end. His were the courage, skill and vision 
that make Americans a nation of great builders— 
a strong, growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments. 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
principal—up to any amount—and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 
Bonds you have. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: Do you think small 
children prefer toy guns to tools? 

Answer: The general belief 
that children are more enter- 
tained by toy guns than by con- 
structive tools, and that they pre- 
fer toy soldiers to blocks hhas been 
proven erroneous through a study 
made by three universities and a 
New York City school. The sum- 
mary of their report brought out 
the following facts: 

1. Toy guns may seem popular 
with children but probably 
because of the fact that 
many parents’ interpose 
their own ideas and find buy- 
ing a 10c toy gun easier 
than seeking the “develop- 
mental” or “ creative” type 
of toys for their children. 

. Children, when left to their 
own choices, prefer simple 


materials from which they 
can themselves create, to the 
ready made plaything. 

. The creative desire in chil- 
dren calls for play materi- 
als, like blocks, fat crayons, 
liquid paint, sand boxes, 
modeling clay. 

Tools, then, and not toys, 
should be the watchword of the 
modern parent and the nursery 
and kindergarten teacher. What 
children natively demand, much 
as it may surprise some adults at 
first glance, is not to be amused 
but to amuse themselves. 


QUESTION: Could you suggest 
clubs that would be interesting to 
second grade children? 


Answer: We would suggest the 
following that we have success- 
fully worked out with primary 


children: Our Hobby Club, 
“Things of Interest” Club, Our 
Reading Club - (A Story I Like, 
A Funny Story, An Animal Story 
I Found, etc.), A Nature or Bird 
Club, Our Poetry Club, A 
Current Events or Newspapers 
Club. 


QUESTION: Can you please sug- 


gest Arbor Day Poems and Sto- 
ries for my rural school children? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following: 


Stories — The Coming of the 
Wonder Tree, Story Telling, Ca- 
ther, World Book. Old Pipes and 
the Dryad, Stockton, Good Sto- 
ries for Great Holidays, Olcott, 
Houghton, Mifflin. Boucis and 
Philemon, Maskell, Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, Olcott, 
Houghton Mifflin. Why the As- 
pen Quivered Legend, Good Sto- 
ries for Great Holidays, Olcott, 
Houghton Mifflin. The Girl Who 
Became a Pine Tree, Judd, Wig- 
wam Stories, Ginn. The Tree 
Ygdrasil, Norse Stories, Mabie. 
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Poetry 
Corner 
Truth 


DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 
We must always tell the truth 
Even if we have been bad, 
For if we tell what is not true 
Then every one is sad. 


Spring Song 
WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 
Today I saw the hand of God 
Upon my garden path: 
A jonquil lifted its gold head 
And banished winter’s wrath. 


Spring’s first warm, gentle breeze 


went by, 

The wind bells tinkled low ; 

A sparrow lifted high its voice 

Against the maple’s glow. 

My heart rejoiced to see these 
things 

From out the sleeping earth ; 

I marveled at spring’s greatest 
gift: 

The miracle—rebirth. 


April 

WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter”, 
Hear the drops of rain! 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter’’, 
April’s here again! 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter”’, 
See the April showers! 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter’’, 
Bringing lovely flowers. 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter’’, 
Hear robins in the lane! 
“Pitter-patter, pitter-patter”, 
April’s here again! 
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| OFTEN feel that as teachers 
we fail to teach the true meaning 
of Easter (with all the bunnies’ 
eggs, etc.) just as at Christmas 
we do not stress enough the real 
meaning of this memorable sea- 
son. So also Easter! This is not 
just a time for new clothes. But it 
is the time of the Resurrection 
with all of its-great meaning for 
us, plus a rebirth, a new life, and 
all the joy of coming spring sea- 
son. 

A year ago at Edgebrook school 
one fourth grade painted our 
large front entrance window (5 
feet by 6 feet) for Christmas, 
using a large Madonna and Child 
theme with flanking angels in a 
stained glass effect. We used 
poster paint and black paint lines 
to simulate the leaded glass ef- 
fect. It was very effective with 
the light streaming through the 


dark, rich colors of Christmas. 
The children were shown ex- 
amples of the great Cathedral 
windows of Europe in colored re- 
productions. 

After Christmas we were re- 
luctant to scrape it off and it ling- 
ered on until toward the end of 
February when the idea came to 
change it into an Easter window. 
The Madonna and Child were left 
but the angels were taken off and 
in their place we made stained 
glass effects out of tall Easter 
lilies. The colors of the back- 
ground were changed from the 
rich purples, deep blues, dark 
greens, and maroon of Christmas 
to the lighter ones of spring — 
yellow, lavender, yellow-green, 
light-blue, etc. Mary’s robe re- 
mained blue and the Christ Child 
white. For flesh color we mixed 
orange and pink instead of the 


Easter 


RUTH A. MEAD, 


Art Supervisor, 
McHenry County, Illinois 


usual pale pink prepared color, 
called “flesh color.” 

The children made preparatory 
drawings of Madonnas, lilies, 
angels, etc. from which we 
worked. The designs were drawn 
onto the window and painted in 
by the chairman and her assist- 
ants chosen from the groups. We 
kept the paint rather thick to pre- 
vent the running and streaking 
downward that often happens 
with thinned out paint when 
working in an upright position. 

Thus one window painting last- 
ed five months without our be- 
coming tired of it. 

We also made window trans- 
parencies in the fourth and fifth 
grades for the room windows and 
doors about the building, using 
12” x 18” sheets of black con- 
struction paper. A one inch marg- 
in was drawn, then the design 
fitted in — the problem to solve 
being to make a design that 
reached out to the edges of the 
margin line instead of just a pic- 
ture dropped into a frame as it 
were. We stretched the parts of 
our design to make them reach 
out and hold onto the margin 
edges so that in cutting out the 
background pieces for the trans- 
parent effect, the design would 
not fall out and thus lose our 
planned design. In other words 
the design must hold onto the 
margin on all four sides to stay 
in. This is a simple design prob- 
lem in its use of space ard third 
and fourth grades can handle it. 

For motifs or designs for our 
transparencies we studied the 
various kinds of crosses used by 
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different countries, the cross of 
Calvary, the Maltese cross of 
Spain, the Greek cross which is 
used by the Red Cross organiza- 
tion, as well as Easter ideas 
(flowers, birds, bunnies, etc.) 
After our design was drawn in, 
we colored the areas to be cut out 
with a colored crayon so that we 
would not make a mistake. How- 
ever, if mistakes in cutting were 
made, and they certainly were, 
we used a piece of Scotch tape to, 


mend them. After the background +: 


pieces were cut out we backed the 
frame work with 12” x 18” pieces 
of colored tissue — yellow, laven- 
der, green, light blue, white, pink, 
etc. We were careful not to get 
too much wet paste on the tissue. 


These we then placed under books .: 


and weighted them down to dry 
so that they would be flat and not 
buckle or curl before being taped 
to the window. (Mastic tape holds 
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better to the windows than Scotch 
tape.) 

Our second grade made an 
Easter mural around the story of 
“The Thunderbunny” by Alice 
Jane Fryman. The children love 
this story and it is good for much 
Easter inspiration in creative 
painting and illustration, as well. 


For our mural we used light blue 
‘wrapping paper for the back- 


ground and painted a large rain- 
bow in the appropriate colors with 
poster paint. The children’s in- 
dividual paintings of the train 
were an opportunity for real 
creative efforts. It was real fun to 
make designs on the eggs. We 
used bright colored construction 
paper, cut them out and attached 
them to the mural. 

After this mural had run its 
rather short course in the school 
month, the same mural was re- 
tained but the children removed 
the eggs and filled the cars with 
flowers, also painted and cut out 
and placed on the mural. This 
mural lasted until the end of 
school. 

As teachers and children ap- 
proach the beginning of the end 
of the school year with all the 
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record problems and completion 
of work a mural that “lasts” the 
year out is a good idea for all con- 
cerned. 

The first grade group used the 
story of “The Egg Tree’. by 
Katherine Milhouse (published by 
Scribner). A large bare tree was 
cut out and pasted onto a back- 
ground of light blue wrapping 
paper about the size of a bulletin 
board. Each child painted and 
decorated his own egg out of vari- 
ous bright colored construction 
papers and painted on his own de- 
sign. These were then cut out and 
thumb tacked to the tree. In such 
a project each child can have a 
part. 

Using the same story, Miss 
Katherine Wilson, the second 
grade teacher, used a real branch 


NOT THIS 


or small tree. This was mounted 
on a block of wood, (anything to 
make it free standing could be 
used.) The children painted it all 
a pink or white with poster paint. 
To this they fastened the real dec- 
orated Easter eggs which had 
been “blown” and painted with 
poster paint, or dyed and deco- 
rated. An egg can be “blown” by 
pricking a hole in each end and 
blowing the contents out. As this 
was a mural community eggs were 
not at the premium of a city 
market, in expense. However, cut 
paper eggs could be used just as 
well. With the paper eggs both 
sides should be decorated as the 
real tree is seen from all sides. 
Use different colored construction 
papers for these paper eggs. It 
should be kept bright and gay. 


BUT THIS 


The designs can be added in other 
colors. Put on plenty of eggs. 

A third grade group also 
painted a mural from the story of 
“The Thunderbunny” and had fun 
putting all the bunries and eggs 
on, to their hearts desire, that a 
fanciful “Bunnyville”’ might sug- 
gest. They used light blue wrap- 
ping paper for a background and 
with the light green painted fore- 
ground found that they had many 
colors all the same hue. They had 
to use dark outlines to make it 
stand out for it did not show very 
well from a distance, as a mural 
should. This is good painting ex- 
perience for children. Our photo- 
graph shows only a small section 
of the entire mural across the 
back of the room where every 
child had plenty of spaces for his 
own eggs and bunnies. 


SHADED PARTS 
TO BE CUT OUT 
DO NOT CUT 
THROUGH THE MARGIN 
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Seeing 
Things 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, 

College of Education 

University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


‘Tue children of Miss Lillian 
‘Nirick’s fourth grade room had . 
great fun doing “string painting”. 
It was a new experience for them. 
They dipped pieces of string (and 
yarn) in tempera paint, and ar- 
ranged them on one half sheet of 
12” by 18” manila paper. The 
other half of the paper was folded 
over onto this. Several books were 
laid on top of the folded paper to 
press the paper together firmly 
with the wet strings in between. 

Ends of these strings were left 
hanging out to pull. When the 
strings were pulled out, under 
pressure, they made interesting 
imprints and swishes of color on 
both halves of the paper. 

Although the tempera paint had 
left interesting swirls and scrolls 
the designs did not seem to be 
complete. The children felt this 
and wished to add something. 
They wanted to take their crayons 
and fill in the designs. 

The whole process, although 
fun, did not seem to provide much 
opportunity for creative thinking. 

And then an idea came. Why 
not use these string paintings to 
stimulate the imagination. As 
each design was held up and the 
question asked, “What do you see 
in this?” the children responded 
eagerly. They “saw” many things, 
and they came forward to point 
them out. One design looked like 
a duck. All it needed was an eye 
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Interpreting Spring To 
The Slow Learner 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Special Education 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


THe SIGNS of approach- 
ing spring are unmistakable to 
the adult. The average child an- 
ticipates spring with eagerness. 
But the slow learner needs to 
have the signs called to his atten- 
tion. Interpretation of the signs 
of spring with an explanation of 
expected events makes the child 
aware of the significance of the 
season. 

Through increasing awareness 
the slow learner will be more ob- 
servant of the changes that are 
taking place in plant and animal 
life about him. He needs to be 
taught to watch the ease and per- 
fection of the birds’ flight and 
their industry as they build a 
nest. 

He must be shown how to 
look for the chrysalis of a butter- 
fly. The swelling buds on trees 
and the velvety catkins of the 
pussy willow must be pointed out. 
He must keep a record for many 
days of the time of the sun rise 
and sun set, before he becomes 
aware of the lengthening hours 


of sunshine. As he learns to ob- 
serve the phenomena around him 
every where he gradually be- 
comes able to enjoy the beauties 
and wonders of nature. 

Pussy willows in a bowl on a 
low table formed an attractive 
center of interest with a sign in 
large letters, SPRING. A small 
label, “Pussy Willows,” lay be- 
side the bowl. 


A Man Plowing 
His Garden 


Two birds’ nests were placed 
near the pussy willows. They 
were labeled, “Robin’s nest”, 
“Thrush’s nest.” The children 
were interested in the nests and 
the pussy willows. A lively dis- 
cussion ensued concerning find- 
ing birds’ nests, robbing them, 
taking the nests, or bothering the 
little birds. 

It was explained that these 
nests were found in the fall, after 
the birds had all gone away. One 
was found in a berry thicket that 
was being cut down. Emphasis 
was placed on the idea that all 
nests were to be left alone, that 


“no one may even touch a nest. 


The discussion then took up the 
meaning of spring as a season of 
the year. The children began to 
think of things they might bring 
to school to show that spring was 
coming. They decided that each 
person should print on a label, his 
name, the date, the name of the 
exhibit, and the place it was 
found, before the object could be 
placed on the “Spring” table. 

Eventually the table held sev- 
eral cocoons, “first” flowers 
(which were pressed), leaves, 
grass, swelling buds, fresh flow- 
ers, and many kinds of seed. 

The children told stories every 
day about the things they saw on 
the way to and from school. They 
described the changing trees and 
the growing flowers. The stories 
were written on the chalkboard 
and read by the group. New 
words were put on flashboards 
for drill to keep the vocabulary 
up to date. The stories were 
copied for the writing experience. 

Spelling words were selected 
from the labelled articles on the 
exhibit table, augmented by 
words from experience 
stories. In oral language as in 
written work the use of correct 
spelling and punctuation was 
carefully checked. 

Pictures of activities associ- 
ated with Spring were posted on 
the bulletin board. The children 
made up stories about the pic- 
tures. 

Seeds of corn and beans were 
planted so that the growth might 
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be watched more intimately than 
in a garden. The children put a 
layer of wet cotton on the bottom 
of a clear plastic food container. 
The seeds were put around the 
outer edge of the box, so they 
were visible through the plastic. 
Another layer of damp cotton 
was put on top of the seed. The 
box was loosely covered to hold 
the moisture. 

The boxes were arranged on 
the exhibit table where they 
could be watched by all. On the 
third day, tiny roots were ob- 
served growing out of the corn 
seed. In a few days the leaves 
were forming and soon the bot- 
tom of the box was a mass of 
strong, tough white roots. 

The beans were slower in 
sprouting, but were quite dra- 
matic in the way in which they 
pushed the cotton up against the 
lid, as the beans split and leaves 
began to form. The plants were 
pale until placed in the sunlight. 
After a few days they turned 
green. 

The value of soil as a good 
food for plants was demonstrat- 
ed, when other seed that had 
been planted in soil continued to 
grow and be healthy while the 
ones planted in cotton faded and 
had to be thrown away. 


In another experiment, the lid 
was tightly fastened over the 
box, and the air excluded. The 
plants withered and decayed. The 
children learned that plants need 
air, water, light, warmth and 
good food to grow. They decided 
that boys and girls need the same 
things to grow and be healthy. 


Another experience was that 
of growing potatoes. Some po- 
tato plugs were cut, using the 
largest “eyes” we could find on a 
potato. The “eyes” were planted 
in cheese boxes in good soil. 
There was much _ speculation 
about whether or not the “eyes” 
would grow and make potato 
plants. They were very slow in 
starting, but after the sprouts 
showed above the soil, they soon 
grew several inches in length and 
had rows of tiny leaves on them. 
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After the sprouts were about 
six inches tall, they were planted 
in a garden. In the fall the chil- 
dren are to receive a report on 
the number of potatoes raised 
from the plants started at school. 

The children bought zinnia 
and marigold seed to plant. They 
made planters from milk cartons. 
The top. of the carton was cut off 
to form a container about three 
inches tall. These boxes were 
filled with soil from the teacher’s 
yard. Each child planted his 
choice of seeds. Some extra boxes 
were prepared to prevent disap- 
pointment if something happened 
to a child’s box. 

When the plants were growing 
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nicely, the children made finger- 
paintings. These were cut to fit 
the plant containers and made 
into attractive covers. The paper 
was stapled to fit the box, which 
was placed in the paper cover. 
The cover was then stapled to the 
top of the box. This made a neat, 
colorful gift for the child to take 
home. 

Throughout this study practi- 
cal lessons in number were dem- 
onstrated. These included: rote 
counting, buying seeds, keeping 
a record of money collected and 
spent, making change, making 
comparisons, measuring for the 
covers for the plant boxes, and 
numbering pages for the book- 
lets. Time was also studied, the 
dates, days of the week, the 
months, the season, length of day 
and night, hours and minutes. 

Another activity the children 
enjoyed was walking through the 
school grounds to observe the 
growth of the leaves on the trees, 
and the early spring flowers. 

The children learned responsi- 
bility in caring for the plants and 
through being on committees to 
buy the seeds, find containers, 
and plant the seeds properly. 
There was excellent cooperation 
and group work during the study. 

Music was used as an added 
avenue of experience and expres- 
sion. Singing games and songs 
depicting Spring were enjoyed. 
Similar material may be found 
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in any song or game book, suit- 
able for the age level of children 
undertaking such a study. 

Outdoor activities for spring 
time recreation included ball 
games, skipping rope, jacks, hop- 
scotch, shuffle board, swinging, 
tag, the jungle-gym and the like. 

The children drew pictures of 
flowers, birds, trees, and their ex- 
periences. They made booklets of 
their stories and drawings. They 
all show evidence of a good un- 
derstanding of the nature of the 
season, Spring. 

Things We Saw Out of Doors 

Carolyn H. 

I saw trees blooming in my 
back yard. The trees were filled 
with white blossoms. They were 


pretty. I felt like picking them, 
but I didn’t want to, because they 
were too pretty. 

The Tree in My Yard — Carl 

The tree in my yard was in 
bloom. The flowers were pretty. 
The tree is tall. I can climb the 
tree. 

Cherene’s rather stylized trees 
formed of dots of color, are light, 
airy, and give one the illusion of 
feathery softness of budding 
leaves and blossoms in the woods. 

Sherilyn’s picture of the little 
brown bird on the ground near 
its brown nest, shows a feeling 
for the bird’s use of camouflage. 
The bird’s wide, round eye seems 
to be appraising the situation. 

Nancy’s picture showing birds 
looking for a place to nest and 
the head of the snow man lurking 
behind a tree, catches the feeling 
of early spring. The snow lingers 
on while the grass is green in 
places. The birds wing back to be 
caught in a last snow storm. 

The drawing, “The Play- 
ground,” emanates the spirit of 
spring with children letting off 
accumulated steam from restrict- 
ed activities during the long 
winter months just ending. 

Rene pictured a baseball game. 
His story stated he was in the 
game and he could hit the ball. 

Another picture by Nancy 
shows a man plowing his garden. 
The sky seems high above and 
the sun very large and hot. 
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Mary pictured play equipment 
in a yard with children enjoying 
the swings. Mickey had seen a 
baby squirrel fighting with an- 
other little squirrel over a nut. In 
his story he said the mother 
squirrel was scolding them. 

The children also wrote about 
the seed corn and the potato 
plants. Each child was given a 
sprouted grain of corn. They 
fastened that to their stories. 
Most of them drew a picture of 
the sprouted corn and the potato 
plants. 

Seed Corn and Potatoes 
Carolyn H. 

The grain of corn has a tiny 

white part in the lower end called 


Suggestions For Using 


the germ. The root and the stem 
of the corn plant grow out of the 
little germ. 

The potato plant grows out of 
the eye of the potato. 

Potatoes — Mickey 

We planted the potato eyes in 
some dirt in a little box. We put 
some water on them. In a few 
days the plants started to grow. 
The roots went down into the 
dirt. The leaves came up into the 
air. We put the plants in the win- 
dow. The light came in on the 
plants. The leaves turned green. 


OUTCOMES 
The children became conscious 
of things about them. They 


A Tape Recorder 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT, Speech Consultant 
San Bruno Schools, San Bruno, Calif. 


Ir IS suggested that the teach- 


er make a recording of her own 
speech, listen to it critically, and 
be sure it is a good model before 
joining in with a _ recording 
lesson. Children appreciate hav- 
ing the teacher participate for 
it gives the lesson a sense of im- 
portance as well as comradeship. 
The teacher should explain to 
the class various reactions they 
may have at hearing their voices 
for the first time. This explana- 
tion will minimize shock, espec- 
ially for withdrawn, shy children 
or children with speech problems. 
Emotionally secure’ children 
should be recorded first and the 
severe stutterer, child with speech 
fright, or organic speech case 
held in abeyance until the child 
is ready to face what he will 
hear. 
Group guidance should be done 
with the class along lines of in- 
dividual differences, i.e., “people 
talk differently,” “people’s voices 
are not alike,” “some people hesi- 
tate,” “others talk too fast,” etc. 
It is advisable to use a recorder 
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for group or unison work first. 
Then ask for individual responses 
until the newness wears off and 
confidence is gained by members 
of the group. Making recording 
a “fun” project before attempting 


to set up criteria for pronuncia-. 


tion, enunciation, voice control, or 
rate of speaking is advised. Chil- 
dren should feel that they have 
helped set speaking standards for 
their group through a pre-discus- 
sion period. 

They will abide by standards 
most happily when they feel that 


they have had a part in making 


them. 

The teacher should see that 
certain children have something 
easy to read or say before con- 
tributing in recording. Let certain 
children have a chance to practice 
a bit before recording. If a child 
has difficulty in speaking, let him 
give one word answers for awhile 
through an interview: “What 
games do you like?” “How many 
people are in your family?” 

In working for improvement, 
emphasize only one criterion at 


looked for items to bring to 
school for the exhibit table. Their 
ability to express themselves ver- 
bally and in written stories im- 
proved. Their desire to communi- 
cate their experiences provided 
motivation for learning new 
words. 

Interest in story and picture 
books increased. 

Better group relationships de- 
veloped. 

Individuals became more re- 
sponsible for classroom assign- 
ments. 

A better understanding was 
achieved of the meaning of spring 
and of how this season affects 
plant and animal life. 


A time. It confuses children when 
they are faced with too many 
objectives. The first goal might be 
“speaking plainly,” the second, 


« “using expression,” and so on. 


Encourage children to give 
“helpful” suggestions for class 
improvement. Avoid making open 
criticisms of individual children. 
They will feel free to express 
themselves more spontaneously if 
not criticized personally in front 
of a group. 

Ask children to listen to radio 
and television speakers and dis- 
cuss the speakers. “Did they 
sound as if they meant what they 
were saying?” “Did they sound 
sincere?” “Did they seem to en- 
joy what they were saying?” 


“Which of the speakers would .. 


you rather sound like and why?” 


SUGGESTED USES FOR A 
RECORDER 

A class lesson. Learn to gather, 
assemble, and present materials 
for a class lesson. 

A quiz program. Appoint a 
committee to select a topic. The 
committee solicits questions from 
the class and chooses the best 
ones for the quiz. A quiz master 
is chosen to ask the questions. 

Group speaking. Let the class 
read or say a poem or carefully 
selected prose in unison. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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money for more and better paints. 

The scrap material is often 
more beautiful in texture than 
any material one can buy. It has 
been designed for packing. Some 
company spent money and effort 
to make little ridges or soft 
waffly patterns to protect dishes, 
books, glass and furniture. When 
we use the scrap material we 
profit by the effort of those who 
made and bought it for use in 
daily life projects. 

We found that the teacher 
needed to continually urge chil- 
dren to cover the tan and gray 
paper with paint. The color of 
the scrap material was often 
deadening to a design. Often the 
design looked alive while the 
paint was wet but when the paint 
dried the design looked dead if 
much of the tan material was left 
unpainted. 


This procedure was very satis- 

factory. (1) Write name on back 

Corrugated Paper of texture scrap piece with a dark 
a crayon so that (a) it would 

Helps Children To show plainly. The back is usually 


smooth, (b) it would have a sig- 


M4 ture. When child inted 
Appreciate Texture minted on 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus possible to sign a name on the 


‘ ‘ ‘ xt i f th terial. Th 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School AE 


Beautiful Scrap Materials 


We MUST never ignore the 
beauty in some things that cost 
us no money. Scrap materials do 
cost us something in labor. We 
cannot be too choosey or critical 
when accepting scrap materials. 
Some of it has holes torn in it 
and sections which are very 
wrinkled. These sections need to 
be thrown away before children 
are inspired to paint on it. 

The art teacher needs to go 
over every piece. Often children’s 
scissors cannot cut some materi- 
als. Sometimes their hands are 
not strong enough to cut the ma- 
terial. If the material comes in 
large pieces the teacher needs to 
divide it into smaller pieces so 
that all may have some. This 
takes time. 

Usirg scrap material saves 
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result was a-pile of designs with- 
out names. 

To exhibit these designs on 
mounts we found that we could 
put pins through the soft ones. 
We used brass paper fasteners to 
fasten the hard corrugated pieces 
to mounts for the hall. We 
punched holes through the cor- 
rugated paper and inserted the 
brass fasteners. 
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In the art world today textures 
are of primary importance in se- 
lecting drapes, rugs, chair uphol- 


stering, suits, jackets, 
coats and dresses. Texture “ is 
needed in place mats, lamp 
shades, in paint to finish walls. 
Certainly part of our elementary 
art time should be used to give 
children aesthetic experience with 
textures. 


skirts, 


Illustration 1 — The boys cut 
the string that tied together 
pieces of corrugated paper given 
to us by the book store. Some of 
the paper is of a soft texture. 
Some is harder. 

Illustration 2 — John is fascin- 
ated as he invents a design on 
the corrugated paper. He likes to 
see the ridges show up as he 
pushes the brush first in one di- 
rection, then in another. 

Illustration 3 — The girls have 
many bottles of paint as they ex- 
periment. The finished design in 
foreground looks like a piece of 
beautiful tweed. 

Illustration 4 — Madelon be- 
came so interested that she had a 
one man show in the school hall. 
She had textures a designer could 
envy. 

Illustration 5 — Garrick made 
many plaid designs. Each was a 
new adventure for he used differ- 
ent color combinations on each 
paper. He also experimented with 
spacing his lines in different 
ways. 

Illustration 6 — Peggy loves 
all of the little designs. Some 
have gold in them. 

Illustration 7 — shows more 
textures made by enthusiasts. 

Illustration 8 — One day we 
received a few pieces of another 
kind of packing paper. Danny 
fills in the little cup-shaped cavi- 
ties. The book store gets less of 
this packing paper. It is in great 
demand by the children. 

A teacher often introduces an 
experience such as this of paint- 
ing on textured material. Having 
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ready on the boards; (b) and be- 
cause the work of other children 
inspires them. 

A rich experience is therefore 
provided. The whole school has 
grown in its consciousness of the 
beauty of texture. 


given the children the opportun- 
ity to use the beautiful textured 
pieces, the left over pieces are 
placed in some big drawers. When 
free art period arrives, (this is 
50 per cent of all of our art time, 


sometimes more, depending on 
the class) it is interesting to the 
teacher to watch how many chil- 
dren choose to use it in free time. 
Some classes and some individu- 
als will show so much enthusiasm 
that all of the pieces are used up 
and we need to put our sign in 
the hall asking for more dona- 
tions. Sometimes clay modelling 
is so popular that the textured 
pieces stay in the drawer for sev- 
eral weeks unused. 

Sometimes a child finishes a 
project and has ten minutes left 
of the art period. He goes to the 
drawer, takes out a little piece 
and paints it all one color. He 
puts it in his cupboard. On an- 
other day when he has ten min- 
utes to spare, or even five min- 
utes, he quickly paints a design 
on his painted texture paper. 

When the teacher places some 
of the finished pieces on the hall 
bulletin board the enthusiasm for 
painting more designs increases 
(a) because children like to ex- 
hibit their designs with those al- 
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Experiencing Arithmetic — IV: 
Part II Common Fractions 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 


The subtraction of like frac- a 
tions may include examples in 4 =. 
which the difference : 

1. Is not reducible. 

2. Is reducible. 2 6 3 


Children will work at first, of course, with frac- 
tions alone, then later with mixed numbers. Ex- 
amples in which the fraction minuend is smaller 
than the fraction subtrahend may well be left for 
the work in Grade VI. The changing of fractions to 
the same common denominator in Grade V should 
probably also be limited to examples in which the 
least common denominator is the denominator of 
one of the fractions involved. 

The addition of unlike fractions may well include 
examples in which the sum: 

1. Is a proper fraction, not reducible, (as 

=2/4414=%). 

2. Isa proper fraction, reducible (as 3/10+1/5 

3. Is an improper fraction (as 144+34=2/4+ 

34,=5/4=11%4). 

In children’s first contacts with the subtraction of 
unlike fractions, the least common denominator 
again should be the same as one of the denomin- 
ators in the example. Here, also, remainders should 
be limited to those which: 

1. Are not reducible. 

1 
5/8=5/8 
—1/4=2/8 
3/8 

2. Are reducible. 

2 
5/6=5/6 
—1/3=2/6 
——$/6=1/2 

Again, we take up simple mixed numbers (such 
as 3 5/6—1 2/3=2 1/6). 

This may seem a very limited program for Grade 
V as compared with the program used in that grade 
three, or even two, decades ago. Of course, text- 
book authors vary in their choice of how much, or 
how little, should be taught here, but most authori- 
ties recommend the more limited program. Chil- 
dren who move slowly, carefully, and thoroughly 
are likely to learn more in the long run. 
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The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


At the beginning of Grade VI, as in the preceding 
levels, a brisk review is necessary over points al- 
ready covered. In the case of a few pupils, it may 
mean re-teaching, as well as reviewing, but added 
maturity will insure quicker understanding. 

Children, you know, forget easily over vacation. 
When suddenly confronted with an example like 
“Add 14 and 2/3,” for instance, what will a few 
(perhaps several) of them do? You are right! 
They will answer “3/5”. To counteract such care- 
less thinking, try to plan a new approach. The fol- 
lowing is merely suggestive : 

Have on hand a pint of sand and three medi- 
cine bottles, rather large but equal in size. 
Mark the first bottle in halves. Mark the sec- 
ond in thirds. Mark the third bottle in fifths. 
Call upon one of the careless thinkers to fill the 
first bottle 14 full. Then ask him to fill the sec- 
ond bottle 2/3 full. Next, let him see if he can 
pour the sand from both the first and second 
bottles into the third bottle and get it no more 
than 3/65 full. 


Our review, at the beginning of Grade VI, will 
cover the addition and subtraction, first of like, 
then of unlike, fractions. 

“Borrowing” in the case of unlike fractions 
needs to be preceded by much practice: © 

1. In subtracting a fraction from a whole num- 

ber (such as 2—2/3) 
2. In subtracting a mixed number from a whole 
number (such as 8—2 3/8) 


When we are actually ready for “borrowing” of 
unlike fractions, there are three logical steps to 
follow : 

1. An example in which the L.C.D. is the same 

as one of the given denominators (such as 
3 1/6—1 2/8) 

2. An example in which the L.C.D. is the pro- 
duct of the two given denominators (such as 
414—1 2/8). 

3. An example in which the L.C.D. is smaller 
than the product of the two given denomin- 
ators (such as 5 1/6—2 5/8) 


During all work of this kind, children should 
frequently refer to their fraction equivalent charts. 
Most children, well grounded in the problem of 
“borrowing” when they studied whole numbers in 
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Grades III and IV, should experience very little 
difficulty with “borrowing” which involves frac- 
tions. . 


As has been emphasized throughout this series 
of articles on experiencing arithmetic, it is im- 
portant always to introduce a new process by capi- 
talizing on a social situation, or current problem. 
Let’s take the following, for instance: 


“Tom weighs 8914 pounds. Bill weighs 8234 
pounds. How much more does Tom weigh than 
Bill?” 


89144= 885/4 
—8234, —823/4 


6 2/4=614 


Why take such a circuitous route, you ask, in 
writing down each step exactly? Is it not necessary, 
in the initial stages, that children see, as well as do, 
each step in the process? 


In the multiplication of fractions, examples may 
be divided rather easily into three groups. Let’s 
consider each of these briefly. 


Group I consists of examples which multiply a 
fraction by a whole number. Suppose, for instance, 
children are confronted with the problem of doubl- 
ing a cookie recipe which originally called for 2/3 
cups of sugar. Are there not three possible ap- 
proaches to the problem? 


1. We can actually measure the sugar, using 
2/3 of a cup twice. 


We find, with children who are quite visual- 
minded, that diagrams often help. 


2/3+2/3=4/3=1 1/3 


We can simply use addition as our base for 
understanding: 


2X2/3=2/3+2/3=4/3=11/3 


Finally, however, children must see the correct 
multiplication form: first, as it occurs in the initial 
stages; short cuts come later. 


2X2=2X2=4=11/3 


3 3 38 


Group II consists of examples which multiply a 
whole number by a fraction. 


Suppose we need to multiply 3/515. Chalk- 
board, or desk, diagrams often help. 


16 


Emphasize the point that 3/515 means 3/5 
of 15. 


Group III consists of examples which multpily a 
fraction by a fraction. Before we discuss this third 
group, perhaps we should take up the problem of 
cancellation which needs to be introduced as soon 
as the pupils understand how to solve the first two 
multiplication groups. Up to now, they have 
reduced the product to its lowest terms after they 
multiplied. Now they should be led to see that can- 
cellation is simply a matter of reducing the frac- 
tions to their lowest terms before multiplication 
takes place. 


Ordinarily they might solve an example this 
way: 
2/3 X15=2x15=30=10 
3 
By cancellation (as a shorter method) : 


ASS - 10 
3 


/ 


It is very important that they be taught to write 
the “1” at first. After all, the number of 3’s in 3 
happens to be 1, just as the number of 3’s in 15 
happens to be 5. When children multiply 14 x2/3, 
for instance, they should learn to write it this way: 


! 

l 
In division of fractions, just as in multiplica- 


tion, examples may be divided rather easily into 
three groups. 


Group I consists of examples which divide a 
fraction by a whole number. (This calls for the 
partition form of division). 


Let’s introduce this group with a social problem, 
such as the following: 
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“In one square of our city, 14 of the square be- 
longs to one owner. The other half is equally 
divided among four owners. How much of the 
square does each of the last four owners pos- 
sess ?” 


Say nothing, just yet, about inverting the divisor. 
We continue with what the children already know, 
that is, finding what part one number is of another. 
Shall we use a diagram here? 


Group II consists of examples which divide a 
whole number by a fraction. Instead of partition, 
the measurement idea is involved here. In the 
measurement phase of dividing whole numbers by 
whole numbers, back in Grades III and IV, we 
simply asked such questions as “How many 2’s in 
8?” ... “How many 9’s in 63?” The approach here 
is similar. In the following social situation, we 
simply need to know, “How many halves are there 
in 4?” 

“How many persons can we serve if we plan to 
give each 14 of a grapefruit and we have only four 
grapefruits?” 


S- 


4+1/2=4/1X2/1=8/1 
or 
4+1/2=4X2=8 


Of course, this is using a very simple unit frac- 
tion. Let’s extend the same idea to other fractions. 
The first of these should be fractions which can 
easily be visualized through use of diagrams: 


Ny] 


Actually, we are asking here, “How many 2/3 
are there in 2? (Be sure that children see all three 
of the 2/3 in the diagram). Pupils understand that 
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they can divide the whole number by the fraction 
simply by inverting the fraction and multiplying. 
Omit the intermediary step of “2/1” soon. Simply 
write 

This division group will include dividing a whole 
number by a mixed number by changing the mixed 
number to an improper fraction, of course. 

Group III consists of examples which divide a 
fraction by a fraction. Again, the measurement 
phase of division is used. In the example, 5/8+1/8, 
we are actually asking “How many eighths are 
there in 5/8?” It is easy for children to see that the 
answer is 

In an example, such as “34+1%”, a ruler gradu- 
ated into inches and fractions of inches is helpful. 
On the ruler, it is easy to see that there are six one- 
eighths in 34. Children need then to show this by 
formula: 


= 

Again, mixed numbers can readily be converted 
into fractions and divided in the same way. 

In this whole fraction program, it is assumed 
that the needed topics, previously developed in 
Grades V and VI, will be reviewed with an eye to 
new approaches in Grades VII and VIII. Instead, 
then, of the old-time plan of concentrating upon 
the teaching of fractions in Grade V, this is a 
phase of arithmetic which may well be spread 
over the entire school, nursery through junior 
high, without any great burden falling upon any 
one grade. 

Commercial devices designed to teach fractions 
understandingly include the following: 


1. Fraction Quizmo. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


Fraction Trainers. Robinson Howell Com- 
pany, 641 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


Krect Fraction Game. Self Teaching Flash- 
ers, 4402 South 54th Street, Lincoln 6, Ne- 
braska. 


Fraction Fun. Miss Frances Clark, P. 0. Box 
3948, North Hollywood, California. 


Imount Fraction Game. Imout Company, P. 
O. Box 146, Station A, St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da. 


Ideal Fraction Wheel and Fractions Made 
Easy. Ideal School Supply Company, Chicago 
20, Illinois. 


Fracti-fax. Plaway Games, C. N. McRae 
Publisher, 18 Division Street, S:'dney, New 
York. 
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Character 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, 
Campus School, 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


SuppENLY I seemed to be 
seeing so many interesting, dy- 
namic, forceful pictures with so 
much personality they seemed 
worth studying. I watch people 
(children — old and young) 
paint and draw (dozens of them) 
with never-ending interest and 
amusement. Sometimes they are 
faint and soft and warm; some- 
times they are fresh, cold, bold, 
and exciting. Personalities are 
portrayed in painting. People 
even look like their paintings. 
Have you ever noticed this? And 
they surely do illustrate like their 
personalities. They are gay, reck- 
less, fun-loving; their drawings 
are likewise. They are passive 
and slow-to-action, and we find 
their drawings almost lazy. 


Sketch and wash water color techniques 


Many times we’ve heard about 
little children’s drawings being 
the key to the understanding of 
their personalities. I see this so 
often. And, I realize more and 
more that this whole field takes 
(and deserves) much study; they 
say we should study great mas- 
ters’ works — not just once — 
but many times — in order to 
understand and enjoy them. If 
we do this with great masters 
for a look into the past, we surely 
should with little children to bet- 
ter understand our today. 

Notice illustration number 1. 
It is done by a little black-haired, 
black-eyed girl. She has piercing 
eyes such as these; she walks just 
like this little dog is walking, and 
her hair reminds me of the dog’s 


Happy curved flowing lines, like the happy child who drew it 


ear. She stutters. Could you tell 
that by examining the illustra- 
tion? This is done in water color, 
both sketch and wash technique. 
The little black nose has been put 
on with pencil. Can you read into 
her character at all? Despite the 
sophisticated air of this dog, the 
little girl is a delightful, loveable 
talented child. 

Illustration number II — sun, 
warmth, happiness. The very 
treatment of the grass, tree trunk 
and top emphasize the warmth of 
the sun and the song of the birds. 
All are curved, flowing, happy 
lines from a well adjusted, happy 
child. 

In illustration III we find a 
more angular type of thing. 
Sharp, abrupt, and rather stark 
lines. The nervousness of the 
child is portrayed in his painting. 

Here, in illustration IV, we find 
a unique string picture, well de- 
signed, colored, and mounted, but 
above all, illustrating a pose 
which is choice. Does the child 
look like that? Exactly! This 
sounds like an odd statement. But 
study this picture and see if you 
can visualize what the child who 
created it looks like. 

This illustration V, though ex- 
ecuted in crayon resist of only 
black and white, has lovely flow- 
ing, graceful lines and delicate 
details.of a sensitive child. 


Here are only five illustrations. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Indicates a nervous child string design 


However, from a class of thirty, 
we find thirty individual offer- 
ings — some more obvious, of 
course, than others, but all de- 
lightfully representative of the 
children who created them. The 
children are all sensitive, living 
human beings, made up of emo- 
tions, feelings, and personalities 
— all different. We must readily 
and constantly recognize and en- 
joy the individual differences of 
the children and continually be 
sensitive to the vast variety of 
make-ups which we find present 
in every group. Too many teach- 
ers are like Hitlers who wish to 
conform all children. Remember, 
the art activity is the one time 
when we do not have to conform. 
Like in science, research is our 
aim. We are not trying to pro- 
duce what has been done before. 
The new, the different, the unu- 
sual, the individual are basic 
thoughts to keep in mind. 
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Crayon resist of black and white 


So when your class does their sent — each — the thoughts, 
next creations, examine them and feelings, and attitudes of indivi- 
value them for what they repre- dual personalities and character. 
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THe WIND is a tantalizing 
force which we can feel but can- 
not see, which we can hear but 
can not hold, which may bring 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold. 

When it grews strong in 
March children are conscious of 
its boisterous playfulness and 
adults fear its dangerous power. 

A study of wind and weather 
is especially interesting and ap- 
propriate. It suggests windmills 
of the plains and windmills in 
Holland. It keeps the kites in the 
sky and reminds us of the kites 
of China. 

As a beginning of the study 
of wind the children may set air 
in motion and produce wind. They 
are probably familiar with the 
small whirl-a-gigs or pin wheels 
which are made of a square piece 
of paper, cut in from the corners, 
four points fastened down in the 
middle. At the present time chil- 
dren think of them as propellers. 

This kind of toy can become an 
art lesson. Paper is cut the ap- 
propriate size, probably four by 
four or six by six inches. The 
stiffer the paper the larger it can 
be. The children decorate these 
papers with crayons or paints. 
Any sort of design can be used. 
One possibility is to make rows 
of borders by repeating units, 
beginning with one border around 
the outside edge of the square. 
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One or more borders can be made 
within this first one. They should 
vary in width and a completely 
different motif can be used, or 
only the color can be different. 
The units of the border may be 
abstract shapes or pictures of 
something symbolic of the March 
wind such as small kite shapes, 
or a tree bent over. 

Another idea is to draw diag- 
onal lines at right angles and the 
design made to fit in, or follow 
the shape of the triangles. The 
lines too will guide the scissors 
when one is ready for the cutting. 
The motif may be small fans or 
some sort of spring flower. 

The designs may be developed 
on both sides of the paper keep- 
ing the two sides alike or varying 
them. The design may be placed 
on only one side and the other 
side painted or colored in a solid 
color, preferably a color that ap- 
pears in the design. The effect, 
alternate design and plain color, 
can be very effective in the fin- 
ished product. 

When the designing is done, 
the paper is cut down from each 
corner toward the center but only 
within an inch or two of the cen- 
ter. Thin paper must be cut to 
leave a full two or three inches 
at the center. Alternate points 
are brought to the center and a 
pin fastens these to the end of a 
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stick. When the stick is moved 
swiftly the arms of the windmill 
turn. Here is demonstrated the 
fact that wind is air in motion. 

Small fans, too, can be made 
to set the air in motion. Paper is 
cut into rectangles about eight 
inches wide and eighteen inches 
long. These papers are decorated 
much as the pinwheels were. Bor- 
ders follow one edge on the length 
of paper in place of following all 
four sides. The pupils begin with 
one border across the top, then 
add two or three more, or cover 
the entire paper. 

If the motifs are not extremely 
small or intricate it does not take 
long to decorate the fan. Small 
children are not inclined to make 
the very small and intricate de- 
signs but older children, say, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
may begin something very com- 
plex and tire of it before finish- 
ing. They should be warned 
against making the design too 
complex. 

In place of the succession of 
borders a picture may be put on 
the fan. A scene or a group of 
flowers would be appropriate. 

If borders are made stripes of 
solid colors may be placed between 
the borders. Both sides of the 
fan may be alike or one side may 
be a solid color. 

An abstract design can be very 
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attractive on a fan for the folds 
of the fan give the design new 
aspects. 

When the paper is decorated 
it is folded, accordion wise, across 
the short way of the paper. The 
folds are fastened at the bottom 
with a staple or by pasting a band 
of paper around the far, forming 
the handle. 

After several suggestions are 
given, the children will think of 
many ideas for themselves or 
some one may cry out as Charles 
did, “Don’t tell us any more or 
there won’t be any left for us to 
think up.” 

If the fans are to be used in 
any sort of program or drill the 
teacher may suggest only one 
manner of decoration but she will 
explain why all should be some- 
what alike. There will still be 
much opportunity for the pupils 
to do something creative within 
those limits. 

Children standing in a row 
waving their fans to music, and 
perhaps singing a song of Japan 
can be a very beautiful exhibition 
of skill in art, music and physical 
education. 

When the children have had 
the experience of making the air 
move and feel it on their faces, 
and they have seen the effect on 
curtains and paper on their desks 
they will want to know what or 
who makes the air move out of 
doors. Who is doing the blowing? 

They can understand how the 
warm air in the room moves up- 
ward and how the cold air will 
rush in through an open door or 
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window. They can understand 
that some parts of the earth are 
warmer than others. Even with- 
in a local area the sun may shine 
on some spots making it warm 
while the clouds keep other spots 
cool. 

At this stage poems about the 
wind can be introduced and they 
will be much appreciated. And 
when children have the feel they 
will write their own poems. No 
great emphasis should be placed 
on rhyme. Some of the best 
poems may not rhyme at all or 
there may be rhyming lines in- 
terspersed with blank verse. 

Stories about the wind are in 
order. If the pupils are in the 
habit of writing stories daily it 
will not be necessary to suggest 
titles but if they have not written 
stories the teacher will give them 
titles that are challenging and 
stimulating. 

The entire class may be given 
one title in one lesson or may be 


given a choice of two or three. 
Following are some suggestions: 

How Mr. Wind proved he was 

very Strong. 

Why Carol was afraid of the 

Wind 
Who Broke down the Maple 
Tree? ,~ 

What the Little Breeze said. 

What the Wind carried Away 

Sally’s Quarrel with the Big 

Wind 
The Travels of Billy’s Kite. 
When the Wind Blew the Door 
Open 

John’s Kite in the Tree. 

A part of the*fun with the wind 
is flying kites. but first comes the 
fun of making and decorating 
them. The children make the pic- 


tures or designs on the paper be- 


fore the kite is made. They cut 
out the shape or outline it on'the 
big sheet of paper. In this lesson 
children learn that pictures and 
designs are not always fitted into 
rectangles but must be made to 
fit into any given shape. Perhaps 
they have already had the experi- 
ence of designing within a circle. 
Huge faces make good decora- 
tions for kites as they show up 
so well when the kite is flying 
high. The faces should be more 
than eyes, nose and mouth. The 
decorations should follow the 
shape of these features so that 
they become most prominent, and 
not lost in other lines and spots. 
The problem in the art class 
may be to design kites but not to 
make them. They can then be 
made on a much smaller scale, 
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and each child may try out sev- 
eral. A number of these make a 
gay decoration for the room par- 
ticularly if a party or assembly 
is planned. 

The children will be interested 
in drawing or painting large pic- 
tures that illustrate some play or 
work in connection with the wind. 
Suitable pictures are those of 
children flying their kites; land- 
scapes where the wind bends 
the trees, bushes and grasses; 
children running in the wind with 
hair, hats, scarves and skirts 
showing the playfulness of the 
wind. 

In some classes the teacher and 
pupils may be interested in study- 
ing about Holland and the pictur- 
esque windmills. When the class 
has read or heard many stories 
about Holland they will be ready 
to draw the Dutch children, the 
dogs pulling the carts loaded with 
cheeses, the tulips growing along 
the canals, and tulips being sold 
in auctions on the side walks of 
the city. They will remember too 
the sailboats on the canals. 

One third grade class under the 
direction of Miss Moore made a 
study of Holland which extended 
over several weeks. At the close 
of the unit each pupil had several 
drawings and stories to make into 
a book. The pictures were mount- 
ed on colored construction paper 
and the stories were pasted in op- 
posite the picture. The pages 
were stapled together and an ap- 
propriate picture was made for 
the cover. 
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Jo Ann’s book is typical. To 
make the cover design she 
brought scraps of cloth, plain and 
prints. She drew a Dutch boy and 
a Dutch girl about nine inches 
high and cut them out to serve 
as patterns. She cut the boy’s 
shirt out and placed it on a piece 
of plaid material. By pinning it to 
the cloth she could easily cut the 
material by the pattern. Other 
parts of the pictures were cut out 
in the same way. The parts as- 
sembled and pasted on one sheet 
of paper made the cover for the 
book. The heads and hands were 
drawn in in crayon. 

One of the pictures shows two 
girls going home with arms full 
of tulips. Her story reads: 

One day Katy and her sister 

went to see the pretty flowers. 

They saw the men just throw 

away the flowers. They were 

cutting the flowers to make 
good bulbs. The men gave Katy 
and her sister some flowers to 
take home. Katy and her sister 
were very happy. 

It is characteristic of eight year 


old children to end their stories 
with every one happy. 

On one page Jo Ann grew poetic 
and wrote: 

Children of Holland 

Holland! Holland! 

Holland kids, they go to school 

Just like me and you. 

They dance and play 

And jump all day 

I like Holland! 

And here is her story of “The 
Milk Cart’ 

One day John was delivering 

milk. His dog stopped in front 

of every house. It surprised 

John very much because his 

dog had not ever done it before. 

John liked it very much and 

hopped (hoped) the dog would 

keep on doing it. 

Though the children had 
formed the habit of asking about 
any word they could not spell, or 
looking it up in their small dic- 
tionaries, they sometimes slipped 
up on a word such as “hoped”. If 
a child does this consistently the 
teacher calls him for a private 
conference. 

A final story by Jo Ann told 
about “Jane and the Gander’. Of 
course this was a favorite with 
the other children. 

One day when Jane was in 

Holland she put on her red 

sweater and went out to play. 

A gander saw Jane and started 

to chase her because gander’s 

do not like red. Jane called to 
her brother and her brother 
helped her to get free. 

This story with its conflict and 
conflict resolved has the form of 
a real story. 

Weather in March varies much 
within one area. We may have 
kite flying weather one year but 
have snow the next March. There 
is great variation, too from north 
to south. The southern sun brings 
out spring flowers in Florida and 
Louisiana, while Minnesota and 
Montana are still covered with 
snow. 

The heavy wet snow that some- 
times comes in March is ideal for 
snow sculpture. One group of 
children built animals and people 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Meat 
A Social Studies Unit 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


GENERAL OUTLINE FOLLOWED 
I. Justification 
II. Objectives 
III. Methods of Approach 
IV. Activities 
V. Learnings 
VI. Visual Aids 
VII. Books and Pamphlets 
VIII. Tests 
IX. Outcomes 
X. Follow-up 
I, JUSTIFICATION : 

Although most boys and girls have bought meat 
at shops, have seen cows and.sheep grazing in pas- 
tures, have had a glimpse of trucks or stock cars 
full of cattle, sheep, or hogs and some may have 
even visited packing plants; they may have very 
little, if any, curiosity or interest in the meat in- 
dustry. Therefore, a study of meat, where it comes 
from, and how it is prepared for our use is very 
worthwhile in social studies values. 

II. OBJECTIVES: 

To develop curiosity about where everyday things 
come from. 

To help the boys and girls discover that weather 
conditions and seasons influence the production and 
price of foods. 

To give the children some knowledge of scienti- 
fic processes of refrigeration and inventions, for 
example, the machinery used in the packing plant. 

To help them realize the importance of the wise 
use of animals. 

To lead the pupils to an appreciation of our de- 
pendence upon many classes of workers for our 
meat. 

III. METHODS OF APPROACH: 

Bringing into the classroom a recent, attractive, 
fascinating book such as MEAT FROM RANCH 
TO TABLE written and illustrated by Walter 
Buehr. 

Visiting a butcher shop or a grocery store where 
meat is sold. 
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Unloading a refrigerator car 


Enjoying a film as “Cattleman’”’. 

During the study of Indians finding out the In- 
dians’ methods of preserving meat, and going on 
into ways meat is prepared for use today. 

Guiding the children’s interest from a science 
unit on “Animals” to the social studies unit on 
“Meat’’. 

Discussing the various occupations of fathers. 

Sharing farm experiences, which almost always 
include the farm animals. 

Writing on the chalkboard a question such as: 
“What happens to the hog which the farmer raises 
when it is changed into meat for us to eat?” 

Placing on the reading table one of the booklets 
put out by Swift and Company as “The Story of 
Meat Animals” or “Meat and the Mississippi 
River”. 

IV. ACTIVITIES: 

Making a scrapbook of pictures and clippings 
about meat. 

Browsing through library books and books at 
home for chapters on meat. Sharing the interesting 
findings with other boys and girls. 

Dividing the class into five groups to find out and 
report upon the following: Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Poultry, and Fish. 

Listing questions. 

Reading; then organizing materials. 

Giving reports and learning from reports given 
by other groups. 

Visiting a cattle farm. Going on an excursion to 
a meat-packing plant. 

Then making a frieze to tell the story of the 
meat industry. 

Listing the sights and sounds in the meat-pack- 
ing plant. 


Painting calcimine pictures of all the workers 
involved in the meat industry; and using these to 
give a television program for another class. 

Talking with parents about the market report 
and bringing in reports from the daily papers to 
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show how the selling prices of hogs and cattle in- 
crease and decrease. 

Reading to find out about ranch life and how it 
it is different from farm life. 

Enjoying films, filmstrips, and recordings. 

Writing plays, stories, and poems. 

Keeping a list of the new words met as the unit 
progresses as remuda, carcass, lariat, corral, by- 
products, etc. 

Making booklets for all mothers of “Our Moth- 
ers’ Best Meat Recipes” 

Finding on the chalkboard each day a challeng- 
ing question as: 

How did sirloin steak get its name? 

Why do meat prices rise and fall? 

What is meant by “remuda”? 

Is cattle rustling still a problem? 

Which produces more tender beef — grass-fed 
cattle or corn-fed animals? 

Is a good milk cow always a good beef animal? 

How many grades is beef divided into? 

There is one big reason that more pigs are raised 
the world over than either cattle or sheep. What is 
it? 

You have heard the saying that the pork packer 
uses every part of a pig except his squeal. Is this 
true? How many by-products of hogs can you 
name? 


V. LEARNINGS: 


Most of our meat comes from domestic animals. 
These are animals which man takes care of. Those 
which are raised for meat are cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry. 


When we speak of cattle we mean cows, heifers, 
bulls, or steers. The mother in a cattle family is 
called a cow. A young cow that has had no calves is 
a heifer. The grown-up male in the catile family is 
called a bull or an ox. 

Of the cattle family those raised mostly for meat 
are cows, calves, and steers. 

Beef cattle and dairy cattle are the most import- 
ant kinds of cattle. Dairy cattle do not have as 
heavily built bodies as beef cattle. 

From cattle we get two kinds of meat — beef and 
veal. Veal is the flesh of the calf prepared for food. 
Beef is the flesh of other cattle prepared for food. 

Cattle ranching requires large areas of pasture 
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land which are not suited for cultivated crops such 
as corn and other grains. 

Many beef cattle are fattened on cornbelt farms 
before being converted into meat. 

Grass-fed animals do not produce beef as tender 
and juicy as that of corn-fed animals. Because of 
this most beef cattle are no longer shipped from 
the ranch to the meat-packer. First, they go to feed- 
lots on Middle western farms where they are fed 
much corn, other grains, and fodder. When they 
are fat enough they are sent to the stockyards to be 
sold to meat-packers and butchered. 

No one breed of cattle is equally good for all 
purposes. Some kinds give more and richer milk 
than others. The kind which gives good milk is not 
necessarily a good beef animal. 

The best beef cattle usually belong to one of the 
following four breeds: the Aberdeen Angus, the 
Hereford, the Santa Gertrudis, and the Shorthorn. 

There are more Shorthorn cattle in America to- 
day than any other breed. They were first brought 
from England in 1783. In color some are all red, 
others all white, and still others a red and white 
combination. They have thick loins and large hind- 
quarters which provide a high grade of beef. 

Calves born on a ranch stay with their mother 
until they stop nursing and begin to eat grass. They 
are branded at the round-up and are then some- 
times shipped to market as veal; other times they 
are left on grass until a later roundup when they 
are much larger. Then they may be sent to a Mid- 
western feed lot or left on the range another sea- 
son. If so, when they are matured enough they are 
usually sold directly to the stockyard. 

When they get to the stockyards a commission 
man takes charge. He gets a commission or per- 
centage of what the rancher receives for the cattle. 
He sells the beef to a packing-house at the highest 
possible price. This, of course, depends upon the 
grade of beef and upon the number of animals in 
the stockyard at the time. 

Beef is divided into seven grades: prime, choice, 
good, utility, bulls, cutter, and canner. The lowest 
grade is used mainly for canning. 

From one steer comes the following retail cuts: 
Porterhouse, T-bone, club, round, and sirloin steak. 
(You have probably heard how fond of good food 
King Henry VIII of England was. At a banquet one 
day the cook put before him a most tender, juicy 
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Pictures Courtesy of Swift and Company 
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loin of beef, cooked perfectly. He stood up and laid 
his sword across the meat saying, “I dub thee Sir 
Loin”. That is why today we still call this cut of 
beef a sirloin.) 

Besides steak we get from the steer rib, boneless 
rump, and chuck roasts — hamburger — stew meat 
— and miscellaneous cuts. Also the by-products — 
hide, fat, hair, and organs, which are all put to good 
use. Some of them are eaten. 

Extracts from cattle glands are used for medi- 
cine. Many things in everyday use as soap, combs, 
glue, buttons, knife handles, poultry and animal 
feeds, fertilizer, upholstering, brushes, perfumes, 
saddlery, etc. are manufactured from cattle by- 
products. 

Cattle are found on over four million farms and 
ranches in the United States. The largest herds of 
beef cattle are found in the western states where 
much of the land is in grass. Almost half the land 
of our country is only grassland and can be used 
only for raising meat animals. About three-fourths 
of the food that beef animals eat is grass, hay, and 
feeds that grow on grassland. 

Cattle and sheep digest food differently from 
people. Their stomachs have four parts. After the 
food has passed into the second stomach, these 
animals bring the food back up their throats to 
their mouths and they chew it all over again. This 
is what we mean when we say the cow “is chewing 
her cud”. The four stomachs and the double chew- 
ing make it possible for cattle and sheep to digest 
much coarser foods than people could digest. This 
way many feeds are saved which would go to waste 
on farms and ranches if there were no cattle or 
sheep to eat it. 

The center of the cattle country is in the south 
central part of Iowa. 


Hogs include the sow, boar, and shote. The moth- 
er hog is called a sow. The grown-up male hog is a 
boar. A baby hog is called a pig. After a pig is 
weaned it is called a shote. Hogs are spoken of, at 
times, as swine. The pigs born by a sow at one time 
are called a litter. There are from four to ten pigs 
in a litter. 

The most important kinds of hogs are those 
raised for meat and for lard. Those raised for lard 
are fatter than those raised for meat. 

The meat of hogs is called pork. Bacon and ham 
are the most important kinds of pork, but pork 
chops, pork tenderloin, and pork sausage all come 
from hogs. 

In this country the kind of feed that hogs need 
can be raised everywhere, but most hogs are raised 
in the Corn Belt. The center of the hog country is 
in the southeastern corner of Iowa. 

The most popular breeds of hogs are the Chester 
White, Poland China, Spotted Poland China, York- 
shire, Berkshire, Daroe Jersey, Tamworth, and 
Hereford. 
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The reason that more pigs. than cattle or sheep 
are raised is that hogs can be kept in a small pen. 

By the time the meat of a hog is ready to be sold 
by the butcher it consists of ham, bacon, pork roast, 
small picnic hams and smoked butts, center-cut 
pork chops, pork sausage, miscellaneous cuts, salt 
pork, and lard. 

In medieval times a usual holiday treat was a 
whole roast pig with an apple in its mouth, raisins 
for eyes, and holly leaves, berries, and fruits all 
around it on the platter. 


Sheep include ewes, rams, and lambs. The female 
sheep is called a ewe. The male sheep is a ram. 
Young sheep are lambs. 

The two kinds of meat sheep furnish are mutton 
and lamb. The flesh of grown sheep prepared for 
eating is mutton. The flesh of a sheep less than a 
year old is called lamb. 

Sheep were one of the first animals to be tamed 
by man. Columbus brought several of them with 
him on his second trip. Today sheep and lambs are 
found on nearly 600,000 ranches and farms all 
over America. 

The center of the sheep country is in Southwest- 
ern Kansas. 

Sheep are usually watched over by shepherds, 
one or more to each flock. They stay with the sheep 
twenty-four hours a day and live in small chuck 
wagons or just pitch a tent wherever the sheep bed 
down for the night. Shepherds always have sheep 
dogs so well trained that they could almost take 
care of the sheep alone. When the flock is moving, 
the dogs circle around the sheep, driving them in 
the right direction by barking and jumping at 
them. At night they are always on the lookout for 
lions and wolves. 

Farmers who have small flocks and keep them:in 
pastures usually have what is called a “Down” — 
breed which came from the British Isles and are 
hornless with dark faces and legs and short wool. 
The more common “Down” breeds are Shropshire, 
Suffolk, Hampshire, Southdown, and Oxford. 

Lambs and sheep are sold in the same way as 
cattle. 

We like the lamb chops, mutton, and legs of 
lamb, as well as our warm woolen clothes, which 
come from lambs and sheep. But, from them, also, 
come the raw materials for many interesting by- 
products: violin strings, “sheepskins” for diplomas, 
cosmetics, gloves, shoes, sweat bands for hats, 
strings for tennis rackets, surgical ligatures, glue, 
soap, glycerine, lanolin, grease, knitting yarns, 
automobile and furniture upholstery, sheepskin 
coats, rugs, robes, blankets, felt, shoe polishers, 
anti-freeze, paints, animal feed, and cellophane. 


Poultry includes not only chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, and geese, but also pheasants, pigeons, 
swans, ostriches, and guineas. 
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In the chicken family are the cock or rooster, the 
hen, and the chick. 

In the turkey family are the cock or gobbler, the 
hen, and the young turkey. 

In the goose family are the gander, the goose, 
and the gosling. 

In the duck family are the drake, the duck, and 
the duckling. 

The states of the Mississippi valley produce 
about half of the total chickens. Iowa raises more 
chickens than any other state. 

Our chickens probably had Asiatic ancestors. 
Not so the turkey, for it is native to America. 
There were turkeys here before Columbus came. 
This is known because turkey bones were found in 
Indian burial grounds and in old caves. The Indians 
used turkey for food as early as 1000 A.D. — 1000 
years after the birth of Christ. 

The leading turkey producing states are Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Utah, and Oregon. 

Poultry digest food in a different way than do 
cattle and sheep (which has been mentioned earl- 
ier) or than people do. They do not have teeth. But, 
they have a horny beak and gizzard which takes 
the place of teeth. Chickens swallow food whole 
and the gizzard grinds it very fine. This is done by 
two muscular walls which perform a grinding ac- 
tion much like our upper and lower teeth. If poul- 
try eat coarse food, stones ave needed in the giz- 
zard to digest 'the food. 

Four and one half billion pounds of poultry are 
eaten in the United States each year. Chickens rank 
first as producers of poultry meat. 


About two thirds of meat animals are produced 
in the states which are west of the Mississippi 
River. In this section are two important areas: the 
Range Area which is in the western part of our 
country and the Corn Belt Area which is in the 
mid-western part of America. The chief feed of the 
live stock grazing on the range is grass. In the 
twelve states which form the Corn Belt the chief 
food of the livestock is corn which is the main 
crop grown there. 

Long ago live stock had to walk to market. Next 
they were hauled by railway. Now most of the 
livestock is trucked to market. 

Although most of the livestock is raised west of 
the Mississippi (as we said before) two thirds of 
the people who eat it live east of the Mississippi. 
The distance between these two sections brought 
about large meat packing companies which serve 
the nation, for example, Swift and Company. They 
buy the livestock and prepare it for eating; then 
ship it to cities and towns all over the United 
States. 

VI. VISUAL AIDS: 

Films: 

Meat Animals 

Cattleman 
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Sheep Ranch Country 
Poultry on the Farm 


Home on the Range Fishing 

Cowboy Pacific Coast Salmon 

Cattle and the Cornbelt Salmon 

Visits With Cowboys Lobster Town 

Range Sheep 
VII. Books and Pamphlets: 

BOOKS: 

Atwood — NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES, Ginn, 
Boston, 1944, pp. 103-122 

Buehr, Walter — HARVEST OF THE SEA 
(FISH) — Wm. Morrow & Co. 

Buehr, Walter — MEAT FROM RANCH TO 
TABLE — Wm. Morrow & Co. New York, 1956 

Buckingham — MUNCHING PETER — Ginn, 
Boston, 1934, pp. 258-292. 

Burns — STORIES OF SHEPHERD LIFE — 
American Book, New York, 1934, pp. 9-40 

Frazier — SEASONS PASS — Singer, New 
York, 1948, pp. 80-91 

Gates — WE GROW UP — Macmillan, New 
York, 1949, pp. 234-237 

Hanna — CENTERVILLE, Scott, Foresman, 
Chicago, 1938 

Johnson — COWBOYS, Education, 1934 

Petersham — THE STORY BOOK OF FOOD, 
Winston, Philadelphia, 

Thomas — YOUR TOWN AND MINE, Ginn, 
Chicago, 1949, pp. 129-134 

McIntire-Hill — WORKERS AT HOME AND 
AWAY, Follett Pub. Co., 1950, pp. 56-63 

Whipple — USING OUR EARTH, Macmillan, 
New York, 1947, pp. 9-71 

PAMPHLETS: 

The following are put out by The Agricultural 
Research Department, Swift and Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Til. 

Cattle By-Products — Cuts of Meat... and How 
You Can Identify Them 

Lamb By-Products — Cattle and Calves 

The Significance of Jewish Holidays to the Live 
Stock Producer 

Hog By-Products 

When Handling Live Stock EASY DOES IT 

THE ECONOMICS OF CATTLE BRANDING 

LIVE STOCK PRICES And What Causes Them 
to Change 

Refrigerator Cars Used by Swift 

The Story of Soil 

The Story of Meat Animals 

The Story of Grass 

Meat and the Mississippi River 

Countin’ Pennies 

The Story of Poultry 


VIII. TESTS: 


I ind the right words to complete these sen- 
tences. 
We usually eat more meat in _____. weather 
than in hot. 
(Turn to page 62) 
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Animal 


Quiz 


CHARLOTTE KOHN 


My but I weigh 

A lot of pounds 
Watch while I toss 
My trunk around 

I like peanuts 

And want some more 
I want peanuts 
And peanuts galore 
I love to do 
Wonderful stunts 
For my name is 


I’ve a hump on my back 
And knobs on my knees 
And I quiver all over 
Whenever I sneeze 

I’m tan and I’m tall 

And eating is fun 

And the deeper the sand 
The faster I run 

I’m not a horse but 

I am a mammal 

By now you’ve guessed 


Pm 


My teeth are strong 
My jaws are too 
Sometimes I laugh 
The whole nite through 
I sleep by day 

And roam by night 
And very often 
Look for a fight 
Now would you like 
The name of Lena 
For this silly 
Laughing 


My tail is quite long 

With a tuft at the end 
And I’m certainly not 
One of man’s best friends 
I’m known as the “King” 
Wherever I go 

And I roar and I roar 

To tell everyone so 

Now I’ll sit here and wait 
And do some sighin’ 

And hope you will guess 
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I can pop in a hole 

Or trunk of-a tree 

And a white powder puff 
Is all you can see. 

I’m fluffy and long-eared 
And find hopping fun 

I know you can’t catch me 
Although you may run 
When I’m around carrots 
I’m rather a grabbit 

I also like lettuce 

For lama 


I like to travel 

And sleep in a log 

I’m often called “kitty” 
But never called “dog” 
I have a white stripe 
Right down my back 

I know this will put you 
On the right track 

So when near a tree 
Look in the trunk 

And maybe you’ll see 
This black and white 


I have black eye patches 
On a face that is white 
And I love the mountains 
And don’t care to fight 
My coat is so creamy 
My stockings so dark 
I’m called the delightful 
Clown of the park 

So go to the zoo 

And find “Miranda.” 
Who is a very 

Cute little 


I look like a stone 

Or maybe a tree 

What do you think 
My name could be? 

I bask in the sun 

And hear very well 
Tho I seem to be grinning 
You never can tell 

My name is something 
Almost like later 

You see little ones 


I’m like a big giant deer 
But that’s not my name 
For my antlers are bigger 
I’m not quite the same 

My top lip is longer 

And from my throat hangs 
Skin and hair like a bell 


One which never clangs 
I’m happiest when 

I am on the loose 

From what I have told you 
You know I’m a 


My small tail is curly 
My bristles are tough 

I gobble my food 

Never getting enough 
You’ve all heard the story 
About three of us 

And a great big bad wolf 
Who no one could trust 
My snout is my shovel 
To push with and dig 
You’ve guessed it again 


They call me the “Camel 
Of the Frozen North” 

And this will surprise you 
When my name I pour forth 


I’m famous around Christmas 


For I know my way 

Over many a housetop 
When pulling a sleigh 
I’m graceful and handsome 
And I’ll never fear 


‘That Santa will travel 


Without this 


My neck is too long 

To graze on the ground 
So the leaves of the trees 
Are the best food I’ve found 
I can butt with my head 
Or kick with my feet 

And my legs are so long 
That I stand when I sleep 
When folks look at me 
They can’t help but laugh 
At this awkward appearing 
Long-necked 


My tail supports me 
While standing or walking 
Or when I am jumping 

Or even when balking 

My ears are so large 

And my head is so small 
While my fore feet are short 
And my hind legs are tall 
I’m found in Australia 
And even the zoo 

I’m very well known 


(Turn to page 64) 
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An Easy Way 
To Make Monograms 


r 

Turovcu AN interest. in 
the word “monoplane”, it was 
discovered that the prefix “‘mono” 
means ONE, That it is derived 
from the Greek word for ONE 
held no attention, but curiosity 
in the ONE led them from mono- 
cle to monogram. 

“It says here,” said Jim, refer- 
ring to his dictionary, “that a 
monogram is an interweaving of 
letters. Now, how can you inter- 
weave letters?” 

“You have seen many of 
them,” said the Teacher. 

In surprise, from Jim, “I 
HAVE! WHERE?” 

“On the silver on your Moth- 
er’s dresser, on Grandfather’s 
watch. Dad’s smoking jacket, 
towels, sheets, jewelry—” 

“Oh, I get it! The Ball Clubs’ 
sweaters, and the—” 

By that time, others had re- 
called other emblems, involving 
the weaving of letters. It was an 
opportunity that the Teacher 
could not miss. 

“How would you like to weave 
your initials into a monogram?” 
“‘Wouldn’t it be hard to do?” 

When they were assured that 
it was not hard to do, was really 
a most fascinating and useful 
thing to do, they listened doubt- 
fully. It truly looked hard to do. 

Stepping to the board, the 
Teacher sketched carelessly—a 
square, an oblong, a circle, a 
semicircle, a triangle, and a kite 
form. Selecting a child’s initials, 
she proceeded to weave them 
more or less into each of the 
forms. This was intriguing! 

Then she sketched a replica of 
James MacNeill Whistler‘s fam- 
ous butterfly signature, explain- 
ing how he created it from his 
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own initials, and used it in sign- 
ing many of his lovely paintings. 
Her secondary purpose in show- 
ing the “butterfly” was to show 
an irregular form of monogram. 

During the demonstration pe- 
riod the children had seen that 
the initials were not always used 
consecutively, that the family ini- 
tial was often placed in the center 
of the monogram, that sometimes 
letters were placed in reverse to 
produce a better balance. This 
method works very nicely when 
two of the initials happen to be 
identical. 

Newsprint and soft pencils 
were distributed. Each person 
lettered his initials at the top of 
the page, for a key. Then they 
were off to see how many dif- 
ferent ways that they could 
weave their initials into mono- 


> 


grams. Papers were collected, 
and later, the Teacher put a red 
circle around the one on each 
paper that she thought most 
workable. 

Before the next meeting of the 
group, squares were made on the 
board, with a music liner, to 
simulate graph paper. Scraps of 
one fourth inch graph paper, soft 
pencils, colored scraps, and a few 
pins or paper clips, plus scis- 
sors, were the tools for the day. 

One monogram was enlarged 
on the board and given a second 
dimension by means of the 
squares. When the block letters 
were complete the youngsters 
were asked to suggest ways that 
the three letters might be tied to- 
gether, so that the monogram 
might be cut out in one piece. 
Numerous ways were suggested 
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and tried. Advantages and dis- 
advantages toward cutting were 
discussed. The chief reason, at 
this point, in tying the letters to- 
gether, is to facilitate pasting. It 
is almost impossible for even old- 
er pupils to paste separate letters 
in perfect alignment when cut 
out separately. 
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The single line monograms. 
with the red circled one, were re- 
turned. In a short time, most had 
placed their initials into two di- 
mensions on the graph paper, and 
found ways of tying the letters 
together. One or two solicited 
help from friends who were 
speedier workers, or had easier 


letter combinations. 

When the patterns were com- 
pleted, the graph paper was 
pinned securely to a piece of 
colored paper, taking care to 
place the pins so that they did not 
cross pencilled lines. Thus the 
pattern and the colored paper 

(Turn to page 63) 
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The Skyscraper: 
An American Reality 


A Science Unit For Primary Grades 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Teacher, Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


Ever since the unsuccessful attempt to build the 
Biblical Tower of Babel, man through the ages has 
erected taller and taller buildings for his use. No 
country or civilization on earth, however has yet 
matched the profound heights to which American 
skyscrapers have been cast. 

To learn how eager young children are to learn 
about skyscrapers, an ever spreading phenomena 
on the American scene, just look at the little “side- 
walk superintendents” peer through knotholes in 
the construction boards next time a whopper goes 
up in your locale. A snowball-rolling interest like 
this gives teachers and parents alike an oppor- 
tunity to develop a subject that already sparks 
with motivation in children. 

Purposes 
1. To study the origin, history, and development 
of the skyscraper in America as part of our 
mighty science of building. 

. To learn how skyscrapers are built; as a com- 

plex and difficult engineering task. 

. To understand the need for their erection. 

. To learn about the diversity of services avail- 

able to their occupants and visitors. 


This one houses a bank 


5. To be able to identify the taller and notable 
skyscrapers in America. 

6. To gain an awareness of their “bigness.” 

7. To learn through the study of skyscrapers 
something about the recent developments in 
the science of building. 

Step-by-Step Procedures in Skyscraper Building 

1. Planning and making specifications. 

2. Clearing the land. 

3. Digging the foundation. 

4. Setting the first steel and concrete for the 
foundation. 

. Constructing the iron framework. 

. Doing the masonry work. 

. Mechanical installations: elevators, insulation, 
telephones, heating, air conditioning, electric- 
ity, plumbing, etc. 

. Finishing touches: plastering and painting, 
setting window panes, installing plumbing 
and electrical fixtures, telephone service, etc. 


A big insurance company is located in this one 
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Many people will make their home in this one 


Vocabulary 
. Bed rock — rock beneath the surface of the 
ground where the foundation of the sky- 
scraper rests. 
. Caissons — shafts sunk underground to sup- , 
port the skyscraper. This one houses automobiles 
. Reenforced concrete — cement that has been 18. Topping out — completion of the iron skeleton 
strengthened with other building materials or framework on the uppermost floor. 


like steel. Famous Facts About Notable Skyscrapers 

. Derrick — crane used to lift materials to work- 1. The Empire State Building (New York) — 
ers. world’s tallest skyscraper. 

. First builders — workers who lay the founda- 2. The Washington Monument (Washington, 


tion and built the skeleton. D. C.) — world’s highest pile of masonry. 
. Foundation — the support of the skyscraper. i a 


. Iron workers — workers who rivet, bolt, or 
weld the skeleton together. 

. Oxy-acetylene torch — gas torches used for 
welding iron or steel. 

. Pile driving — forcing foundation shafts or 
caissons under ground. 

. Riveting gang — workers who rivet the iron 
skeleton together. 

. Scaffolds — planks suspended from the frame- 
work upon which the men work. 

. Stonework — application of materials made 
from stone like bricks and cement. 


The largest business skyscraper in the world — 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart 
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. Fifth Avenue Hotel (New York) — world’s 


first passenger elevator constructed by Otis 
Tufts in 1859. 


. The Eiffel Tower — first tall steel structure 


in the world. 


. The Home Insurance Building (Chicago) — 


first skyscraper built with a skeleton frame, 
by William Le Varon Jenney in 1885. 


. Monadnock Office Building (Chicago) — high- 


est commercial structure ever built where 
weight was supported by masonry walls. 


. Prudential Building (Chicago) — highest es- 


calator in the world. 


. Merchandise Mart (Chicago) — skyscraper 


with world’s greatest floor space. 


. The Tribune Tower (Chicago) — largest sky- 


scraper newspaper plant in the world. 


. Cathedral of Learning (Pittsburgh) —largest 


skyscraper university. 
America’s Tallest Skyscrapers 
City Name Stories Height 


. New York 500 Fifth Avenue 
. New York Metropolitan Life 
. New York Chanin 

. New York Lincoln 

. New York Irving Trust 

. New York General Electric 
. New York Waldorf Astoria 
. New York 10 E. 40th Street 
. New York New York Life 

. New York Singer 

. Chicago Board of Trade 

. Chicago Prudential 

. New York U. S. Court House 
. Pittsburgh Gulf 

. New York Municipal 

. Cincinnati Carew Tower 


. New York Socony Tower* 


*Scheduled for completion 1956 


Study Outline 
(Applicable to Any Skyscraper) 


1. Name. 

2. Location. 

3. Height. 

4. Construction. 


New York Empire State 1,250 
New York Chrysler 1,046 
New York 60 Wall Tower 950 
New York Bank of Manhattan 925 


New York R. C. A. 850 
New York Woolworth 792 


ON 


Cleveland Cleveland Terminal 
Towers 708 


Some children made construction paper models of notable 
tall buildings i in the Chicago area. Michael modeled a replica 
of Chicago’s century-old skyscraper water tower, the only 

municipal structure that survived the fire in 1871. Slates 
on an apple box-end pedestal, his four foot replica of the 
130 foot tower was made by pasting together colored pieces 
of construction paper. He used India ink to outline details. 
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New York City Bank 741: 


A. When begun. 

B. When finished. 

C. What real estate it replaced. 
D. How the foundation was laid. 
E. Materials. 


The water tower as it looks today 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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. Services it renders to its patrons; elevator, ob- 


servation towers, tours, air conditioning, com- 
munication, and many others. 


. Commercial uses; who its occupants are. 
. Description of the view from the top floor. 
. Facts that illustrate its bigness; cubic area, 


miles of corridors, number of elevators, and 
many others. 


. Other interesting or unusual facts. 


Suggested Activities 


. Make a scrapbook or bulletin board display of 


a collection of pictures of city skylines or indi- 
vidual skyscrapers. 


. Make a list of notable tall buildings in particu- 


lar cities in America; showing their location 
and height. 


. Picture the comparative height of a notable 


tall building by showing it in graphic compari- 
son next to other notable tall or long engineer- 
ing projects or natural phenomena. 


. Draw a cutaway view of the side of a skyscrap- 


er to show its complicated, detailed construc- 
tion. 


. Report to the class on individual research about 


particular skyscrapers; both old and modern. 


. Take a field trip as “sidewalk superintendents” 


to observe a skyscraper under construction. 


. Tour a notable skyscraper. 
. Make a graph showing comparative heights of 


America’s tallest skyscrapers. 


. Have members of the class tell about their ex- 


periences in particular skyscrapers. 
Design the exterior of a modern, functional 
skyscraper. 


. Show how modern engineering skills help man 


build better skyscrapers today. 


. Trace the historical development of the modern 


skyscraper. 


. Study the personalities involved in building 


skyscrapers; both old ard modern. 


Suggested Topics for Individual Research 


. Men who build skyscrapers. 
. Value of skyscrapers. 
. The modern conveniences available in skyscrap- 


ers 


: The Home Insurance Building of Chicago; 


“Father of All Skyscrapers.” 


. The Empire State Building; ‘““Man’s Mightiest 


Skyscraper.” 


. Skyscrapers now in progress. 
. Our tallest skyscrapers and famous facts about 


them. 


. Problems in building skyscrapers. 

. Skyscraper building; no more a risky job. 
. Robot elevators to serve skyscrapers. 

. Skyscraper architecture. 


Sources of Information 


. World Almanac, 1956. 
. Encyclopedia Topics. 


A. Daniel H. Burnham; 
scraper builder. 


famous Chicago sky- 


. Chicago; home of world’s first skyscraper: 
New York City; city of skyscrapers. 

. Building. 

. Elevator. 


. William Le Baron Jenney. 
Louis Sullivan. 
. Skyscraper. 


. Local chamber of commerce publications of 


large cities. 


. Geography textbooks. 

. Picture postcards and albums of large cities. 

. Clippings from newspapers and magazines. 

. Non fiction library books about skyscrapers 


such as The Story of Skyscrapers, By Alfred 
Morgan and Skyscraper, by Elsa H. Naumburg. 


. Brochures put out by individual skyscrapers de- 


scribing tours, etc. 


Story of Wheat 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Farmers sow small grains of wheat 
That children, everywhere, may eat. 


They sow it in the fertile ground 
And lightly harrow it around. 


Then by and by the sun and rain 
Both help to sprout each yellow grain. 


And soon the fields are fresh and green 
And make a very lovely scene. 


They multiply a hundred-fold 
Each sprout grows tall and turns to gold. 


They grow more yellow day by day 
As like a mighty sea they sway. 


1957 


Then all is cut and placed in stacks, 
The grain is threshed and put in sacks. 


The Millers grind it hour by hour 
And make a billion sacks of flour. 


The Bakers bake the crusty bread 
And people everywhere are fed. 


Our Grocers sell a million sacks 
To Cooks in restaurants and shacks; 


That all may have good food to eat, 
To Cooks in homes of every street, 


That folks in country or in town 
May have rich loaves of crusty brown! 
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April Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Month by Month Activities) 


OUR APRIL CALENDAR 


April 2 (1805) — Hans Christian Anderson, 
famous writer of fairy tales. 


April 7 (1770) — William Wordsworth, the beloved 
English poet. 


April 11 (1794) — Edward Everett Hale, the Am- 
erican minister and writer who has been remem- 
bered for his famous story, “The Man Without a 
Country.” 


April 12 (1777) — Henry Clay, a famous leader in 
public affairs in the early days of our country. 


April 13 (1743) — Thomas Jefferson, author of 
Declaration of Independence, and the third Presi- 
dent of our country. 


April 23 (1813) — Stephen A. Douglas, whose fiery 
debates with Lincoln made him famous throughout 
the country. 


April 23 (1564) — William Shakespeare, probably 
the greatest writer of plays that the world has ever 
known. 


April 25 (1874) — Guglielmo Marconi, the Italian 
scientist, who made wireless telegraphy a practical 
help to mankind. 


April 26 (1820) — Alice Cary, an American girl 
whose beautiful poems became very popular. 


April 27 (1822) — Ulysses S. Grant, a great gen- 
eral in the Civil War, and a President of our 
country. 


April 27 (1791) — Samuel Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN APRIL 
Easter (some years) 
Arbor Day 
Spring 


B. DISCUSSION PERIOD 


1. What do we mean by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? What does it mean to America? How did 
this famous declaration come about? Did others be- 
side Thomas Jefferson sign the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 
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2. What kind of stories were written by Hans 
Christian Anderson? Can you name other writers 
of fairy tales which you enjoy? Can you give the 
name of one of Anderson’s tales? Can you tell one 
of his stories to your classmates? 


3. Can you report on any of the following topics on 
Communication — 


a. The communication between ships at sea 

b. Communication between countries 

ce. The first message through the air across the 
Atlantic Ocean 

d. What scientific wonders that we enjoy today 
have developed from Marconi’s success? 

e. The first message flashed over the wire on 

May 24, 1844, 
WHO 

a. Who invented the telegraph? 

b. Who was called “Unconditional Surrender?” 
Can you tell why? Who surrendered to General 
Grant? 

c. Who was one of the greatest writers of plays? 

d. Who debated with Lincoln? — 

e. Who wrote the famous A Man Without A 
Country? 

f. Who signed the Declaration of Independence? 

g. Who wrote The Snow Drop? 


D. MATCHING 


. Anderson’ 1. Wireless 

. Arbor Day 2. Lincoln 

. Shakespeare 3. fairy tales 

Grant 4. Lee 

Morse 5. Plays 

Douglas 6. trees 

. Jefferson 7. telegraph 

. Marconi 8. Declaration of Independence 


E. POETRY IN APRIL 


The Crocus 


1. 
Warm sunshine came down 
On a sweet April day, 
To work in a garden, 
And have a fine play, 
With the plants that all winter 
Had slept there. 
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He came to a little 
Brown bulb at one side, 

And said to himself, 
“Under this will I hide 

For I see a black cloud 

In the sky.” 


3. 


So he tucked himself down 
In the soft yielding earth, 

While the little brown bulb 
Was shaking with mirth, 

“For sunshine,” said she, 
“Makes me grow.” 


4. 


Then down came the rain; 
And the bulb that no more 
A little brown bulb was to be, 
Just opened her eyes; 
And what do you think? 
Why, a bright yellow crocus was she! 


— Unknown 


AN OPEN SECRET 
1. 


Pussy Willow had a secret 
That the snowdrops whispered her. 
And she purred it to the south wind 
While it stroked her velvet fur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly 
To the busy honey-bee, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms 
On the scarlet maple trees. 


2. 


And there dropped it to the woodbrooks, 
Brimming full of melted snow, 

And the brook told Robin Redbreast 
As he chattered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy hills and meadows 
“Wakeup! Cheerup! Spring is here!” 


— Unknown 


F. MAKING A MOVIE 


Marconi’s Contribution to the World 
Scene I. 
A little Italian boy in Bologna, Italy loved to play 
with kites, with electrical apparatus of all kinds. 


He read all kinds of books on physics and electri- 
city. 
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Scene II. 


In the year 1895, Marconi set up his apparatus 
in the London Post Office and on the roof of an- 
other building about three hundred yards away. 
There were several walls between and yet messages 
were sent and successfully received. He found that 
the higher the aerials, the more satisfactory were 
the results. So he sent a wire up on a kite and used 
this as an aerial. 


Scene III. 


It was in England in the year 1896, that Marconi 
took out the first patent for wireless telegraphy 
through the use of electrical waves. In the year 
1898, communication was established between one 
lighthouse in England and another 12 miles away. 


Scene IV. 


Marconi by now had shown that messages could 
be sent from a station on land to a ship at sea. This 
experiment attracted the attention of the entire 
world. Queen Victoria of England asked Marconi’s 
aid in helping her to keep in touch with her son, 
who was ill on his yacht. So the Italian inventor set 
up a station on the yacht and another in the 
Queen’s home. One hundred and fifty messages 
were sent by wireless between mother and son. 


Scene V. 


Shortly after this, Marconi set up a station in 
France and sent messages between France and 
England. Wireless stations were set up along the 
coast of England so as to warn vessels in case of 
storms. Soon battleships were also equipped with 
wireless. 


Scene VI. 


Marconi next aimed to send wireless messages 
across the Atlantic Ocean. He set up a powerful 
sending station on the coast of England and a re- 
ceiving station in Newfoundland. He used kites to 
carry the wire to a sufficient height. The operator 
in England sent out the single letter “S” — which 
was shown by three dots. They waited anxiously. 
Finally, the signal came — three faint ticks. For 
the first time in the history of the world, man had 
sent a message through the air across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Scene VII. 


Since that day, as a result of Marconi’s wireless 7 
telegraphy, we have radio, television, and num- 
erous other scientific marvels of the modern world. 
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G. EASTER MESSAGES THROUGH VERSE 


An Easter Carol 


Spring bursts today, 

For Christ is risen and all the earth’s at play. 
Flash forth, thou Sun. 

The rain is over and gone, its work is done. 


Winter is past, 

Sweet Spring is come at last, is come at last. 
Bud, fig, and vine, 

Bud, olive, fat with fruit and oil and wine. 


Break Forth This Morn 
In roses thou but yesterday a thorn. 
Uplift thy head 
O pure white lily through the winter dead. 


Beside your dams 

Leap and rejoice you merrymaking lambs. 
All herds and flocks 

Rejoice, all beasts of thickets and of rocks. 
Sing, creatures, sing, 

Angels and men and birds and everything. 


— Christina Georgina Rossetti 


Easter Eggs 
Humpty Dumpty has country cousins. 


Who come to the city in Spring by dozens; 
They make such a brilliant show in town 


You’d think that a rainbow had tumbled down. 
Blue and Yellow and pink and green, 

The gayest gowns that ever were seen. 
Purple and gold and oh! such style; 

They are all the rage for a little while 
But their visit is short for no one stays 

After the Easter holidays. 


— Unknown 


H. IN COMMEMORATION OF ARBOR DAY 


Arbor Day is so named because of the Latin word 
“arbor,” meaning tree. A Mr. J. Sterling Morton, 
a member of the Nebraska State Board of Agricul- 
ture, realized that the people of his state should not 
only protect their woods but should add to them 
regularly by planting young trees and seedlings. 
At his suggestion in 1872, a special day, April 10, 
was set aside in Nebraska for planting trees. Soon 
the state government became interested, so in 1885 
Arbor Day was made a legal holiday in Nebraska, 
the date chosen being April 22, Morton’s birthday. 
Soon public-spirited men from numerous states 
took up the movement and gradually Arbor Day 
came to be observed all over the U. S. In some 
states, the date has been fixed by law; in others, it 
is set annually by the governor’s proclamation. Ar- 
bor Day is also observed in Canada, Great Britain, 
Africa, and Japan. 
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An Arbor Day Tree 


“Dear little tree that we plant today 
What will you be when we’re old and gray? 
The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For the robin and wren an apartment house; 
The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locusts and Katydid’s concert hall; 
The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon; 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 


— Unknown 


Oh, Fair To See 


1. 
Oh, fair to see 
Bloom-laden cherry tree, 
Arrayed in sunny white; 
An April day’s delight, 
Oh, fair to see! 


2. 
Oh, fair to see 
Fruit-laden cherry tree 
With balls of shining red 
Decking a leafy head, 
Oh, fair to see! 


— Christina Georgina Rossetti 


A Child To a Tree 
Florence Piper Tuttle 


Big Tree, I ask, do you have fun 
Out in the forest there, 
A standing up so straight and tall, 
And looking everywhere? 
a 
Perhaps you like to feel the rain, 
Drip, dripping through your hair ; 
And sliding down to all your roots, 
As if to settle there. 
3 
And do you like to swing and bend 
While yet so stiff and strong; 
And catch from every breeze that blows, 
A secret for your song? 
4, 
And do you like to arch your boughs 
To make a pirate’s lair; 
With fringing secret shelves that tend 
To hide the treasure there? 
5. 
Big Tree, it must be fun indeed, 
To live a life so gay 


Yet helping, helping all the time, 
In your silent sort of way. 
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Month by Month Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with April Calling!) 


A. I. Our April Calendar. (A multiple-choice test) 


1. Hans Christian Anderson wrote famous 
mystery stories fairy stories history stories 
2. William Wordsworth was a beloved English 

explorer historian poet 
3. Henry Clay was a famous 
American Englishman 
4. Stephen A. Douglas debated with 
Washington Lincoln 
5. Marconi invented the 
telephone wireless telegraph 
6. Ulysses S. Grant was a great general in the 
Spanish war Revolutionary war Civil war 
. Samuel Morse was one of our very great 
historians inventors writers 
. Arbor Day means the care and protection of 
trees homes families 
. William Shakespeare was probably the greatest 
writer of 
plays 


Dutchman 


Jefferson 


comics mysteries 


A. II. Can you match? 


Hans Anderson a. minister 

. Edward Everett Hale b. English poet 

. Coming of Spring ce. American poet 

. U.S. Grant d. birds and flowers 
. Wordsworth e. Lincoln 

. Henry Clay f. childrens’ stories 
. Alice Cary g. general in Civil War 
. Easter h. famous American 


B. The Playhouse Tree — by Florence Piper Tuttle 


There was once a gnarled and crooked old apple 
tree that stood on a knoll near the edge of the 
wood. It had been so unhappy since its early growth 
when its back began to bend over instead of grow- 
ing up straight and tall like the other trees. 

Day by day, the tree would look up and admire 
the tall straight, trunk of the poplar, “What a 
beautiful tree,” it would say to itself. “How very 
straight it grows!” 

Then for days at a time it would watch longing- 
ly the slender young birches as they swayed and 
nodded with the breezes. “Why couldn’t I be as 
strong and lovely as they?” it would ask. “Why 
should my body be so crooked and so bent? And 
why should my sides look so dark and wrinkled?” 
And so the gnarled old tree lived on day after day 
wondering of what possible use it could be, and why 
it had ever been made. : 
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And then one day, some little children came into 
the wood to play beneath the shade of some of the 
big trees. They ran on and on from one tree to an- 
other in search of a real playhouse tree. They stood 
and watched the slender silver birch bend grace- 
fully to the breezes. It was a lovely tree but it would 
never do for a playhouse. It was too slim and 
straight and it had no big branches that arched 
into graceful curves like rocking chairs or lounging 
beds. 

Then the children ran to look at the tall, haughty 
poplar whose top proudly soared over most of the 
other trees. It was tall and straight, to be sure, but 
they never in the world could play house there. The 
sun shone so hot through its tight and clinging 
branches. 

The children ran on until they came to a big oak 
whose giant branches towered so high into the sky 
that they could scarcely see its top.” What a great 
big tree,” said one of the children. “And what 
lovely golden leaves,” said another.” But it would 
make a better tower for a castle than a playhouse,” 
said a third child. 

So the children ran on to the edge of the wood 
still in search of the playhouse tree. The poor old 
apple tree whose branches were so crooked and 
gnarled, had heard the voices of the children. It 
was so anxious that they stop and play beneath its 
shade that it seemed to bend farther than ever on 
its side as if to touch the children. 

“Oh, come,” said one of the children. “Here is a 
funny old tree with a humped back and a queer, 
wrinkled face.” 

“And see,” said another, “its big branches arch 
and curve like overhanging windows with awn- 
ings.” 

“And look!” said the third child.” See its big 
roots. It looks like a double tree with almost as 
much at the bottom as at the top. I think this tree 
would make lovely rooms and we could have a porch 
for our tea parties.” 


The children were delighted with the old tree and 
started to fit up their playhouse directly. They pat- 
ted the sides of the tree tenderly as they covered 
its bark with bits of tapestry and pieces of lace. 
They came back day after day to play in the play- 
house tree. 

But the children were no happier than the tree 
itself. It knew now why it had grown so hump- 
backed and crooked and bent. It was so it could al- 
ways remain the playhouse tree for the children. 
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1. Creative Art 
a. Can you draw a picture of the children in the 
woods seeking a playhouse? Give them bright 
caps and sweaters. 
Can you draw a picture of the lovely silver 
birch tree swaying in the breeze? Make it 
slender and very graceful. 

. Can you draw a picture of the old apple tree 
on the edge of the woods? Make it crooked 
and gnarled with a humped back and a 
wrinkled face. 

Can you draw a picture of the playhouse in 
the old tree? Put in the bits of tapestry and 
the pieces of lace. Have the children playing 
there. 

2. Dramatization 

Scene 1. Be the old apple tree, bent over and 

crooked. Look at the other trees in the woods, 

especially the poplar. Talk to yourself about its 
loveliness. 

Scene 2. Be the children running in the woods. 

Look everywhere for a real playhouse. Stand 

and look at the poplar but shake your heads for 

it will never do. 

Scene 3. Be the children. Run on through the 

weods until you come to the crooked old apple 

tree. Express your admiration for its curved 
branches and big roots. Pat its bark tenderly. 

Scene 4. Be the children having a tea party in 

the branches of the old tree. (Other children 

may be the poplar, the oak and the lovely birch.) 


C. APPRECIATION OF POETRY 
An Arbor Day Tree 

. Can you list all of the things a tree might be or 
do? 

. What lovely pictures do you see in this poem? 
Which is your favorite picture? 

. What is meant by “the savings bank” of the 
squirrel and mouse? 

. What do you think is meant by “the butterfly’s 
dressing room?” 

. What descriptive words make this poem very 
real and lovely? 

6. Can you make up a little poem about a tree? 

Here is a sample for you to follow — 


TREES 

The trees 

Grow and grow, 
And walk in a row 

Along the world. 
If they grow too high, 

They will put out God’s eye 
Out with their leaves. 

I like trees. 

— Evans Krehbiel (Age 5) 


THE OLD OAK TREE 
Blue birds singing, 
Robins swinging 
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Up in the old oak tree. 
Woodpeckers tapping, 
Crow’s wings flapping 
Up in the old oak tree. 
Thrushes nesting, 
Swallows resting, 
Up in the old oak tree. 
All birds of the air 
Make their homes there, 
Up in the old oak tree. 
— Catherine Carlson (Age 10) 


Can you make wee poems? Finish the poem. 
a. I know the song the blue bird is 
Out in the _______ tree where he is 
b. When the fairies wish to travel 
In elegance and 
They sit upon the 
Of roaring bumble 
But when they plan a hurried trip 
They call a 
He spreads his ______ and ina 
They’re sailing through the 


D. CLASSIFYING OF STORIES 


We have several authors born in the month of 
April — Some wrote plays, others poems, others 
books, and still others historical documents. 

Name the writer of plays 

Name a writer of poems 

Name the author of a book ——-_ 

Name the one who was author of a very famous 

historical document 

Below is a list of various kinds of books or stories— 

The Man Without a Country 

The Ugly Duckling 

The Kind Old Oak 

Cinderella 

The Little Green Orchard 

The Golden Egg and The Cock of Gold 

In Search of the Great Khan 

A Tree At Dusk 

The Three Bears 

The Legend of the Dandelion 

The Life of Ulysses S. Grant 

The First Flag of The United States 

The Star-Spangled Banner 

Columbus, the Boy of Genoa 

The Declaration of Independence 

The Life of Henry Clay 

The Story of The First Snowdrops 

The Play House Tree 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

The First Easter 

Little Half Chick 
Can you arrange the stories, books, or poems under: 
the following headings? The first one has been 
done for you. 
Exploration 

Fairy Stories 


Arbor Day Easter Stories 
Historical Stories Poems 
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PAUL REVERE PUZZLE 
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Paul Revere was a_ Boston 
metal-smith who rode his horse 
from Boston to Lexington to 
warn the people of the approach 
of the British soldiers. “Two 
(lights) if by Sea” in the Old 
North Church steeple was the 
signal for his famous ride on 
April 18, 1775. 
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Agnes Choate Wonson 


ACROSS 


. Where the first battle was 


fought 


. What he rode 
. The enemy 


DOWN 


. American Patriot 
. Two of this in steeple 
. Name of church 


(See Answer on page 64) 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK , I Dyer Kuenstler 


THE EASTER RABBIT HAS DECORATED —— EGGS. 


HOW MANY REMAIN TO BE 


PAINTED? 


IF HE PUTS FOUR EGGS INTO A BASKET, 
AND CRACKS ONE, HOW MANY ARE 


LEFT TO HIDE ? 


TWO MORE EGGS GET CRACKED. HOW MANY 


GO00D EGGS ARE LEFT? 
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FIND THE OBJECTS BEGINNING WITH “G” I Dyer Kuenstler 


In this picture there are ten things that begin with “G”. How many can you find? 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE | Helen Strimple 


robbif =} flags 
chick flute 
pony forks 
duck chairs 


bear 
boy 
balls 
balloon 


bird 
fish 
flag 
fork 


star 

sheep 

COW 
flower cat 


Find the word in each group which is the same as the picture beside it. 


Draw a circle around the right word. 
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4, dog 
pony 
boy 
tree ‘ 
table 
barn 


THE 
MOPPETS, 
MEG AND PEG 


“I am going to the store,” says mother. “You can “Please watch little Eddie while I answer the phone?” 
finish your practicing while I am gone.” “Yes,” says asks Mrs. Brown, Peg’s neighbors whom she is visit- 
Meg. But she is tired of practicing and remembers her ing. 
new paper doll that she cut out last night. “TI will.” says Peg. 


@tes 


As soon as her mother is gone, Meg stops practicing Peg takes little Eddie’s hand and they walk to the 
her lesson and play: s with her new paper doll. When garden to see the crocus. She takes good care of him 
she sees mother coming home she remembers that she NESSES p a f 
promised mother she would practice while she went to until his mother returns. Peg does not forget her 
the store. promise. 
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Health Habits 


ELISABETH WOODSIDE 


ACT 1 

Characters 
Teacher, Miss Thomas 
Pupils, Jean, Tom, Carol, Sally, 
Kate, John 

Scene: At school. Miss Thomas, 
with rollbook and pencil, is 
calling the roll. 


Miss Thomas: Has anyone 
seen Mary this week? She has 
been absent three days. 

Jean: Oh, she must be sick. 
Mary is always getting sick. 

Tom: She eats too much candy. 
That is what is wrong with her. 

Caron: Too much candy is not 
good for boys and girls. 

Sally: My mother will not let 
me eat a lot of sweets or rich 
foods. 

Kate: If Mary did not eat so 
much candy and cake she might 
not get sick so often. 

John: And she would not be so 
fat, either. 

Miss Thomas: Children, I have 
an idea. Let us give a health play. 

Would you like that? 

Tom: That would be great. 

Carol: Oh, yes! Please do! 

Kate: That will be fun! 


ACT Il 


Characters: Announcer 
Ten children, representing dif- 
ferent health habits. 

Scene: The children are standing 
in a semi-circle with the An- 
nouncer at the right. They 
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carry various articles which 
they hold up as they speak for 
all to see — a bunch of green 
vegetables, a bunch of beets 
and carrots, a large red apple, 
basket of eggs, bottle of milk, 
water glass, small pillow, bat 
and ball, school books; the 
child representing fresh air 
should be dressed in coat, etc., 
for out of doors. 


Announcer: 

We are the Health Brigade 
And we have much to tell. 
We want to give you some rules 

That should help to keep you 
well. 
Boys and girls should grow 
Tall and straight and strong 
And weigh just so much 
Or there is something wrong 
So here are our favorite rules, 
They are as easy as can be. 
You will learn them, I am sure, 
If you listen carefully. 
Green Vegetables: 
Eat a leafy vegetable each day, 
Lettuce or kale or chard; 
There are so many, to choose 
just one 
Is really very hard. 

Other Vegetables: 

Carrots and beets and squash, 
And tomatoes and corn are 

fine. 

Eat plenty of vegetables each 
day 

For minerals and vitamins. 


Eggs: 

To grow strong and have 
energy 
We must eat foods rich in 

protein. 

Eggs give us this food — 
Also meat when it is lean. 

Milk: 

Milk, too, has protein plenty. 
It is our one perfect food. 
Drink a bottle of milk each day 
M’m’m, it tastes so good! 

Fruit: 
An apple a day keeps the doc- 
tor away! 
So eat plenty the year 
around. 
The other fruits, too, are good 
for you, 
And won’t make you gain a 
pound. 
Water: 
One health habit we learn 
Is that everyone should 
Drink lots of water each day, 
It does us so much good. 
Sleep: 
Get all the sleep you need, 
Ten hours every night. 
It is really not too much 
To keep you alert and bright. 
Play: 
There are other things to tell 
you 
Besides what foods to eat. 
Boys and girls need play and 
fun 
To make their days com- 
plete. 
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Fresh Air: 

They need to get out of doors 
To walk and jump and run, 

To breath into their bodies 
The good, fresh “ozone”. 

Books: 

Now, if you will follow 
Every single rule 

You really will not mind 
When it is time for school. 

You will be so full of pep 


And energy and vigor, 

You will not find it hard 
To study with great en- 

deavor. 

All: 

So let’s be healthy, let’s be 
wise, 

Let’s eat the food we should! 

Let’s drink pure water every 
day, 

And drink fresh milk so good. 


Let’s run and jump and play 
our games 

Out of doors and have our fun, 

And then we will get a lot of 
sleep 

When our busy day is done. 

Hooray for health! Hooray! 
Hooray! 

We feel so good! Hooray! 
Hooray! 


Johns Book Dream 


Characters: 
John 
Mother 
Arithmetic Book 
History Book 
English Book 
Story Book 
Dictionary 
Spelling Book 
Scene: John sits in chair playing 
with toy airplane or other toy. 
Mother enters. Takes toy and 
hands him a book.) 


Mother: Now John, you must 
read your nice book. Your Aunt 
Sue gave it to you for your birth- 
day and you should read it to 
show her you appreciate it. 

John: Aw, Mother, I don’t like 
to read. Books! Aw, Mother! 

Mother: John, you must. Now 
sit right here and read. 

John: (frowning) Aw, Mother! 

(Mother goes off stage. John 
picks up book slowly, opens it, 
looks at it awhile, then puts his 
head down and goes to sleep. As 
he sleeps, he has a dream of 
books. The boys and girls who 
represent books may have signs 
pinned to them telling kind of 
book. John will be sleeping in 
background as his dream takes 
place. Two books, Arithmetic 
and History, enter :) 

Arithmetic: Look at John! He 
hates books. He doesn’t want to 
read us at all. 

History: No, he doesn’t. You 
know, he doesn’t know what won- 
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derful stories are in me. He never 
takes the trouble to open me up. 

Arithmetic: He has to study 
me, but he doesn’t half try. You 
know, if he would read me well, 
he could add and subtract better 
and then he would like me. 

History: I have a lot of brothers 
and sisters, too, and we tell our 
stories so well. They are true 
stories about things that really 
happened. Some of them are about 
Indians, some about great men 
like Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, and — 

(English enters) 

English: Hello, Books. I see 
John is up to his old tricks. He 
never will learn anything, will 
he? 

Arithmetic: I should say not! 
Poor John! 

History: I was just telling 
Arithmetic that I have such inter- 
esting stories. 

English: Yes, and I could help 
him speak and write better if he 
would read me. 

Arithmetic: That’s true. I guess 
John doesn’t want to learn things. 

(Enter Story Book) 

Story Book: Hello, friends. Ha! 
Look at John. (Pointing toward 
him). He sleeps when he could be 
having a lot of fun. That is a 
story book beside him, but he 
doesn’t like to read! 

English: We were just talking 
about that. 

Story Book: Do you know 
Abraham Lincoln never would 


have become president if he 
hadn’t read a lot? 

History: That’s right. And I 
tell him all about Lincoln! 

Story Book: And I, too, have 
stories about him. I have stories 
just for fun that he could read 
and enjoy. 

(Enter Dictionary) 

Dictionary: (Should be either 
large boy, or boy stuffed with pil- 
lows to make him look large) 
Hello! 

English: Here’s Dictionary. 
Good old Dictionary. He is so big 
he can hardly walk. 

Dictionary: And do you know 
why? I am a book that helps chil- 
dren to read you other books. I’m 
loaded with words — all the 
words there are — and I tell how 
to pronounce them and what they 
mean! 

Arithmetic: Yes, we know. It’s 
a pity John, here, (nodding to- 
ward him) doesn’t know more 
about you. 

Dictionary: Yes, it is a pity. I 
hardly know him. He never visits 
me at all! 

English: If he only would, 
then he could understand us bet- 
ter. But look who’s coming now. 
How happy she looks! 

(Enter Spelling, skipping) 

Spelling: (Stops quickly at 
sight of John) What’s he doing? 

All: Sleeping! — 

Spelling: But why? He has a 
book by his side. 

All: He doesn’t like to read. 
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Spelling: That’s because he 
doesn’t know the words. He 
should study me. Then he’d like 
to read. 

Arithmetic: Let’s wake him and 
tell him. 

History: Let’s tell him what 
he’s missing. He should read 
about his country. 

English: He should read about 
commas and periods, and how to 
write good sentences. 

Arithmetic: And read how to 
add and subtract. 

Story book: And read stories 
just for fun sometimes to make 
him happy. 

Dictionary: And when he comes 
to a word he doesn’t know, he 


should read to find out what they 
are. 


All: Yes, yes, let’s wake him! 
Poor John! Poor John! (Going 
over to him) 

Let’s wake John up to read his 
book, 

He’s taken not one tiny look! 

When he finds out what fun it is 

He’ll read and read, just like a 
whiz! 

(They shake him, calling, 
“John, John, wake up!” Then 
they hear footsteps off stage and 
run off, calling “Read-read-read 
until their voices fade away... 

(Mother enters, goes to him 
and shakes him) 

Mother: John, John, wake up! 

John: (Startled) Yes, yes, 
Books. I'll read. I’ll read. I want 
to know things. I want— 

Mother: John, whatever is the 


matter with you? You must have 
been dreaming. 

John: (Smiling) Yes, Mother, I 
was. But I’ll read my book now. 
(Picks it up and then looks up at 
Mother) You know, Mother, I’m 
not going to have the books feel- 
ing sorry for me! 

Mother: What? 

John: (Smiling again) Never 
mind, Mother. Books are wonder- 
ful. Do you know you can learn 
so much from books? 

Mother: Yes, I know. But I 
thought you— 

John: I do, too, now, Mother. 
By the way, where’s that little 
dictionary you gave me a long 
time ago? I might need to look up 
some words! 

(Mother looks surprised as 
curtain is drawn.) 


The Return Of Alice 
April Showers 


ACT 1 
Characters: 
Richie Robin 
Matt Maple Tree 
Gertie Green Grass 
Bobbie Blue Jay 
Tillie Tulip 
Dottie Dandelion 
Scene: At Matt Maple Tree’s 
House. As the scene opens, 
Richie Robin approaches Matt 
Maple Tree. 


Richie Robin: What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Matt? You look as 
droopy as Mr. Weeping Willow 
down by the pond. 

Matt Maple Tree: Well, you’d 
look droopy too if you hadn’t had 
a drink of water for ten days. 
That Alice April Showers has 
gone off on a vacation just when 
we need her most. 

Richie Robin: Yes, I know 
she’s the one who helps us this 
month. We simply won’t be able 
to grow without her. Of course 
I’m lucky. Where I live, there’s a 
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bird bath and I don’t have to de- 
pend on Alice. (Just then Gertie 
Green Grass comes along) 

Gertie Green Grass: What are 
you two talking about? I’m too 
furious to talk. That old Alice 
April Showers has left me right 
at the time when I need her. Look 
at me with this old brown dress 
when I should be wearing a 
bright green one at this time of 
the. year. (Bobbie Blue Jay 
appears sputtering angrily.) 

Bobbie Blue Jay: If that Alice 
April Showers doesn’t come along 
soon and wash my wings, they 
will no longer be blue and who- 
ever heard of a member of the 
Blue Jay family with dirty gray 
wings? 

Dottie Dandelion: (comes along 
at this point.) I'll be old and 
white before I’m even young 
and yellow if Alice April Show- 
ers doesn’t give me a drink. 
Where is she, I say, where is she? 
Oh here comes Tillie Tulip. Let’s 
ask her. 


Tillie Tulip: Ask me what? I 
don’t know anything and I can’t 
even think, I’m so weak and wilt- 
ing since Alice April Showers 
deserted me. I don’t believe I’ll be 
around here much longer and this 
is the time everyone expects me 
to be lively and blooming. Oh me! 
oh my! 

Matt Maple Tree: Well we 
aren’t doing any good standing 
around here fussing. Let’s do 
something about it. 

Richie Robin: What do you 
suggest, go and see Weeping Wil- 
low? He is her very best friend. 

Gertie Green Grass: Better 
yet, let’s send for him to come 
here. Bobbie Blue Jay, you can 
travel very fast. Will you please 
bring him here at once? 

Bobbie Blue Jay: Good bye 
everyone. I’ll be off and back with 
Weeping Willow quicker than 
you can say “Alice April Show- 
ers.” 

Dottie Dandelion: Don’t say 
her name to me. I see red when 
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I think of her and I should only 
be seeing my own beautiful gold- 
en yellow. 

Tillie Tulip: While we’re wait- 
ing for Bobbie Blue Jay to bring 
Weeping Willow back with him, 
let’s sing a nice Spring Song. 

(They end Act I with one of the 
school songs they have learned) 


End of Act I 


ACT II 

Characters: 
Same as in Act I plus Weep- 
ing Willow and Alice April 
Showers. 

SCENE: 

Same as in Act I. As the scene 
opens, Bobbie Blue Jay has 
brought Weeping Willow to 
Matt Maple Tree’s house.) 


Richie Robin: Hello, Weeping 
Willow, I’m sure you know all 
these people here, so let’s get 
right down to business. 

Weeping Willow: Business? 
What business? I’m too sad to 
talk business with anyone. (He 
begins to droop and weep) 

Matt .Maple Tree: Oh you’re 
always drooping and weeping. 
What’s the matter now? 

Weeping Willow: Alice April 
Showers has left me. She always 
helps me out when the pond dries 
out because she knows I can’t live 
without her. 

Gertie Green Grass: None of 
us can for that matter, but we 
didn’t bring you here to weep all 
over the place. We want to know 
where Alice is. 

Weeping Willow: I don’t know. 
I just don’t know. (He weeps 
again.) 

Dottie Dandelion: This is a fine 


Hurry up, little Johnny! 
Come on, Linda Lou! 

I don’t want to be tardy 
And neither should you! 
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kettle of fish, and speaking of 
fish, they need Alice too. 

Tillie Tulip: I think I know 
where Alice is. Every April she 
visits the CLOUDS away up in 
the sky. She says they give her 
new energy for her work in this 
month. I wonder why I didn’t 
think of it before. 

Richie Robin: How do we get 
her to come down? 

Matt Maple Tree: Well, if 
that’s where she is, she’ll be com- 
ing along any minute with a big 
fresh supply of precious water. 

(Just then there is a sound of 


thunder in the distance) 


Gertie Green Grass: Did you 
hear that? It’s the sign to tell us 
she’s on her way. Hurray! Hur- 
ray! 

(Suddenly Alice April Showers 
appears before the group. She 
has an umbrella with her which 
she waves to and fro as if it were 
a wand. Bobbie Blue Jay is 
speaking.) 

Bobbie Blue Jay: Well, it’s 
about time you turned up, lady. 
What have you to say for your- 
self and why do you carry an 
umbrella: You certainly don’t 
need one in these parts. 

Alice April Showers: I can see 
you are blaming me for leaving 
you at this time, but please give 
me a chance to explain. 

Dottie Dandelion: Of course 
we'll be fair and give you a 
chance but in the meantime don’t 
blame us for being angry with 
you. This is your month on duty 
and you’ve neglected us shame- 
fully. 

Alice April Showers: This is 
the truth and nothing but the 
truth so please listen carefully. 


Hurrying To School 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I cannot do this job alone, 

So ’t’will do no good for you to 

moan. 

I need some help from the 

CLOUDS above, 
So I’ve been flying as high as 
a dove. 

I begged them for rain on 

bended knees. 

It’s been so dry it’s made you 

sneeze, 

And when I told them how it 

was, 

They stopped their work and 

began to pause, 

For this is the month of April 

Showers, 

And without those, there’ll be 

no flowers. 

There'll be no grass as green 

as nile. 

Birds will be panting all the 

while. 

The leaves will drop, the ponds 

will dry. 

I need those CLOUDS and I 

told them why. 

Matt Maple Tree: Please don’t 
keep us in suspense any longer. 
We know now you were on your 
job, but what is going to happen? 

Alice April Showers: 

The CLOUDS are sending 

down the rain. 

The flowers will bloom, 

birds will sing. 

You'll need umbrellas once 

again. 

The grass will grow like any- 

thing. 

Have faith my dears that all is 

well. 

The rain is coming down pell 

mell. 

(As Alice says this, she puts 
up her umbrella and the children 
sing an appropriate April song 
to end the play. 


the 


Let’s try to run faster, 
As fast as can be, 

And we’ll get to school 
In a jiffy ... you'll see! 


The Third Grade 
T. V. Program 


In February when, because of the weather, most 
of the school hours had to be spent within the four 
walls of the class room the third grade prepared a 
television program to entertain the boys and girls 
of the other rooms. Here is the result of their work. 
You may enjoy giving this same show for your 


friends. Then, possibly, make up another one. 
The program: 


J.M.S.-T.V. 
HEIDI 


Adapted from Johanna Spyri’s famous story. 

The Play and the pictures created by the Third 
Grade. 

Narrator: A long time ago in Switzerland, a 
beautiful country in Europe, there lived a lonely 
old man called the “Alm Uncle”. His home was a 
hut high up above the village of Dorfli near the top 
of the Alm mountain in the Swiss Alps. (Picture 1) 

He had a little grandchild, Heidi. She was an 
orphan who had been brought up by her Aunt Dete. 
Now the aunt had a chance to work for a rich 
family in Frankfurt and did not want the little girl 
with her. So she took her to the Alm Uncle. Dete 
dragged Heidi up the mountain side. 

Dete: There’s your grandfather’s hut over there. 
That’s where you will live, Heidi. (Picture 2) 

Heidi: Oh, Aunt Dete, I’ll love it out here in the 
mountains. It’s so pretty! That must be the grand- 
father there by the door. 

Dete: Yes. He is a gruff old man and probably 
won’t speak to me. 

Heidi: He looks kind, but sad. 

Dete: Here’s Heidi, your little grandchild. It’s 
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your turn now to take care of her. (Aside to Heidi) 
Just as always — he won’t even speak to me. 

Heidi: Hello, Grandfather! I’ve come to live with 
you. Shall we go inside so that I can see my new 
home. 

Dete: Goodbye, Heidi — I must hurry to get 
down the mountain-side before dark. 

Heidi: Goodbye, Aunt Dete. Grandfather, where 
shall I sleep? 

Narrator: The old man was busy getting supper 
and said nothing, but Heidi felt that he liked her 
even if he didn’t talk. She explored the hut, then 
happily ran to her grandfather. 

Heidi: Oh, Grandfather, I’ve found my bed. I'll 
sleep in the hayloft at the top the house. This ladder 
will be my stair steps — see! (Picture 3) 

Narrator: Heidi was glad when she saw two big 
bowls of steaming soup on the table which was set 
for two. She was a happy, friendly child and loved 
her grandfather already for he was kind to her 
even if he did seem cross to everyone else. After 
supper they went out of doors. (Picture 4) 

Heidi: Oh, are these goats yours, Grandfather? 
What are their names? 

Grandfather: Little Bear and White Swan. Peter 
comes every morning and takes them to the pas- 
ture with his goats. 

Heidi: Who’s Peter? 


Grandfather: Peter is the goatherd. He is eleven 
and lives in a tumble-down hut half-way up Alm 
Mountain with his old, blind grandmother. 


Narrator: Heidi liked Peter and loved to go to 
the pasture with him. She became friends with all 
the goats and called each one by name. At noon 
Peter filled Heidi’s bowl twice with the good milk 
of “White Swan”. The little girl thought she had 
never tasted milk as delicious as this. The milk, 
fresh air, and sunshine helped her grow strong and 
brown. Then winter came and Peter could not go 
to the pasture with the goats. But, one day he came 
to see Heidi and said that his grandmother wanted 
Heidi to visit her. The blind grandmother was 
sitting at the spinning wheel. She and the little 
girl had a nice long visit ; and became good friends. 
(Picture 5) 
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Time passed and Heidi was nearly eight years 
old. She and her grandfather were planning a birth- 
day party. One afternoon when he was out chop- 
ping wood Dete suddenly walked into the hut. 

Dete: I’ve come for you, Heidi. The Sesemanns, 
rich relatives of the people I work for, want a com- 
panion for their little girl, Clara, who is ill and will 
never walk. 

Heidi: I don’t want to go. I belong to grandfather 
now. He can’t get along without me. Besides we are 
getting ready for a birthday party. 

Dete: Get your clothes now. You are going with 
me. 

Heidi: I don’t want to leave grandfather. I won’t 
go. 
Dete: Nonsense. In Frankfurt you'll have all 
kinds of pretty things. Now come on. 

Narrator: Heidi stood still, but Dete found her 
clothes and, taking her by the hand, almost dragged 
her down the mountain. Heidi began to cry. When 
they passed Peter’s home she wanted to say goodby 
to the grandmother. 

Dete: We can’t stop. When you come home you 
can bring her something nice — maybe some soft 
white rolls. She’s too old to eat hard bread. 

Narrator: When Dete tried to get Heidi on the 
train for Frankfurt the child cried and said she 
must go right back to the grandfather. But, Dete 
picked her up and carried her into the train which 
was ready to leave the station. (Picture 6) 

When they reached Herr Sesemann’s home, 
Fraulein Rottenmeier, the cross housekeeper looked 
Heidi over and frowned. 

Fraulein: Can you read? 

Heidi: No. I’ve never gone to school. 

Fraulein: I see I’ll have lots to teach you — how 
to read and manners, too. (Picture 7) 

Narrator: Heidi liked Clara, who was on a 
couch all the time, but she wanted to go back home 
to Grandfather. When she awoke next morning she 
wondered where she was. She ran to the window 
looking for her mountains and fields; but all she 
saw were high buildings, stores, apartment houses 


—walls everywhere. She felt like a bird in a cage. 
(Picture 8) 

Narrator: The days dragged slowly away for 
Heidi for she was very homesick and unhappy. 
Clara was very fond of her and would like to have 
kept the child with her for always, but she knew 
Heidi was sad. 

Clara: Daddy will be home soon and when he 
gets here he will send you home if you want to go. 
He will be here for Christmas. 

Heidi: Thank you, Clara. How would you like to 
surprise your father? I’ll help you learn to walk 
again when Fraulein isn’t about. Then for Herr 
Sesemann’s Christmas present you can walk across 
the room to meet him. 

Clara: Oh, Heidi, if I only could! Let’s practice 
every day while Fraulein takes her nap. 

Narrator: The day before Clara’s father was to 
arrive home Heidi asked the butler how she should 
greet him. He showed her how to curtsy and say, 
“How do you do, Sir Gracious!” The next day after 
Clara’s father had visited with his own little girl 
for a little while Heidi was sent for. She curtsied 
and said just as Sebastian had taught her, “How 
do you do, Sir Gracious!” (Picture 9) 

Then down to the floor she went in a heap. She 
was dismayed for a moment; but, Herr Sesemann 
made her feel at ease and started to get the gifts he 
had brought for the girls. 

Heidi: Clara has a gift for you first. 

Narrator: Then with Heidi’s protective arms 
within reach Clara got up from the wheel chair 
and slowly walked across the room to her father’s 
arms. 

Herr Sesemann: It’s a miracle! This is the hap- 
piest day of my life. Heidi, you may have anything 
you would like. 

Heidi: All I want is to go home to Grandfather, 
and Peter, and the Grandmother! 

Narrator: Very soon she was on the train again, 
but this time she was going toward her beautiful 
mountains, home, and grandfather. She was hap- 
pier than she had ever been before! (Picture 10) 


What Factories Make 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Factories are buildings 

Where different things are made: 
Rubber dolls, umbrellas, 

Or orange marmalade; 
Pocketbooks, or hammocks, 


Or wheelbarrows, or shoes, 


Teddy bears, or matches, 
Or jars with sticky glues: 
Refrigerators, crayons... 
And... what do you suppose? 
Factories can even make 
The buttons on our clothes! 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


“W hey doi 
HAT ARE they doing 
over there in the field behind the 
Grocery?” Mrs. Goose asked Mrs. 
Squirrel, one morning. 

“Don’t you know? It’s that old 
well, there. Mr. Gobbler almost 
tumbled into it, the other day; 
the grass had grown up all 
around it. Now they have put up 
signs, and a little fence, to make 
it safe.” 


DANCER 


TORIES 


“Is there any water in the 
well?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Not now. Maybe there would 
be a little, from rain. I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, it would be a funny well, 
without water,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Let’s go over there.” 

The other Animaltown people 
had left by that time; but the 
signs were there. They said 
“ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS 
KEEP OUT” and “DANGER.” 

“But why would there be 
danger?” Mrs. Goose asked. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be very nice 
to fall in, would it?” Mrs. Squirrel 
snapped. “Don’t lean over so far. 
What are you trying to do, any- 
way?” 

“T’m just trying to see if there 
is any water, way at the bottom,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. 


“Oh come away,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her. “We have our marketing 
to do!” 

They went on, but Mrs. Goose 
kept looking back at the well. “It 
would make quite a splash, if 
anyone fell in,” she said. 

“If there is water in it, it 
would,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ““Hur- 
ry along and do your shopping.” 

It was about an hour after 
that when Mr. Gobbler went out 
behind his store to get a barrel. 
He heard a strange noise. It 
sounded something like a squawk 
and’ something like a squeal and 
something like an angry cry. He 
had never heard anything like it 
before. He went back into the 
store and asked Mr. Pig and Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit to come out and 
listen, too. 

“It sounds funny,” said Mr. 


ALL KINDS 


Z ANIMALS 
KEEP OUT 


here be danger?” Mrs. Goose asked. 
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Pig. ‘And where would it be com- 
ing from? It’s kind of muffled; 
there’s a queer shut-up sound to 
it, and sort of echo, too. As 
though someone was trying to 
shout, inside something or 
other.” 

Mrs. Squirrel saw them talking 
there, and came along, with her 
market basket. They all stood 
there, listening. “The noise seems 
to be coming from over there in 
the field,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
“About where we put up those 
signs for the old well. But I don’t 
see anybody there.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel’s cheeks 
turned pale, under her brown fur. 

“Oh dear me, dear me,” she 
said.. “I think J know what it is.” 

“What 

“T can’t bear to tell you!” 

“Go on! Don’t just stand 
there.” 

“It’s Mrs. Goose!” 

“How could it 
Goose?” 

“T think she’s fallen into the 
well. This morning, when we 
looked at the signs, she was just 
fascinated, and —” 

But Mr. Pig and Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit were already running toward 
the well. 

Mrs. Squirrel ran, too. They all 
bent over and looked down. It 
was dark, down inside. But they 
saw a pale white face with a bill, 
looking up. 

“Oh, there you are at last,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I have nearly 
squawked my throat to pieces, 
calling for help. There is water in 
here, but not very deep. I am 
standing in it. There’s mud, too. 
Now, how shall I get out?” 

“You tell us that,” grunted Mr. 
Pig. “I certainly am not going to 
try to climb down and get you. 
Not on those slippery sides.” 

“And I know I couldn’t,” said 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 

“I might be able to climb 
down,” chattered Mrs. Squirrel; 
“’m a good climber. But I 
couldn’t lift you out and climb 
back with you. I’m too little.” 

“Well, I can’t stay here,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “That is very plain 
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to see. I don’t like it in here. And 
my feet are cold.” 


“Well, we'll have to go and get . 


a rope,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
“And we can make you a sling 
seat in it — and then, together, 
Mr. Pig and I can probably pull 
you out. But you'll have to sit 
very still in the rope seat; you 
can’t wiggle around —” 

“Who wants to wiggle?” Mrs. 
Goose called back angrily. “I just 
want to get out.” 

They ran to Mr. Gobbler’s 
Store, and very soon came back 
with the rope. They tied the sling 
seat, and lowered it. “Now, 
easy, Mrs. Goose,” they said. 
“Get in, and stay put.” 

Mrs. Goose got in, and took a 
good hold of the rope. They start- 
ed to hoist and pull. “Oh, look,” 
she said. “There’s such a funny 
crack in the side of the well, 
here; something green, too; is it 
moss, or a lizard?” She leaned 
forward and there was a splash. 
She had fallen back into the 
water. 

“Now, see what you’ve done!” 
she called up. 


AEE 


Mrs. Goose dangled and she swung. 


“See what YOU’VE done,” 
they told her. “We said to stay 
still. You are very heavy to lift. 
Now we shall have to do that all 
over again.” 

“IT don’t think I can, possibly,” 
said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. “I am al- 
most worn out from trying to 
hoist her the first time.” 

“Then we must get more help,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “I’ll find Mr. 
Goat.” She rushed away. Pretty 
soon she came back with him; he 
was galloping. 

Then they told Mrs. Goose to 
get on the sling seat again. They 
pulled and yanked and hoisted. 
She dangled like a kite string; 
she swung like a pendulum. “This 
seat is too tight,” she told them. 
“T think I’ll try to loosen it.” 

“Leave it alone!” they shouted 
at her. “We’re having a hard 
enough time getting you up, as it 
is.” 

Then with one last pull, and 
three groans, they got her out, 
and on the ground. Mr. Pig and 
Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Goat were all 
so tired that they lay down and 
gasped. 

“How did you happen to fall in, 
anyway?” Mrs. Squirrel asked 
Mrs. Goose. “Yes, why did you do 
it?” asked Mr. Pop-Rabbit, open- 
ing one eye. 

“Why, it’s very easy to ex- 
plain,” she told them, smiling. 
“Anyone would have done the 
same thing. I was bending over, 
this way — and I leaned a little 
too far, like this, and —” 

Mrs. Goose’s voice broke off, 
there. There was a loud splash. 
She had fallen back into the 
well! 

“Oh now see what she’s done!” 
cried Mrs. Squirrel. “Of all the 
dumb, crazy things! To go and 
do it over again — just to show 
us 

Mr. Goat and Mr. Pig and Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit had all jumped up. 
They looked down into the well, 
where Mrs. Goose was splutter- 
ing and complaining about being 
there again. 

“Well, we’re too exhausted to 
pull her up again without more 
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help,” said Mr. Goat. “Go get 
Black Cat.” 

Mrs. Squirrel soon came back 
with Black Cat, and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, too. She had seen the 
commotion. 

Mrs. Goose was waiting, down 
there in the dark again, but not 
very patiently. “It was bad 
enough to be here the first time,” 
she said, “but this is unbearable. 
Hurry and get me out.” 

“It’s your fault you’ve been 
there both times,” Black Cat 
called down. “Now sit on the rope 
seat again and sit still. Don’t 
even talk.” 

So, they tugged and they 
pulled, and Mrs. Rabbit and Mrs. 
Squirrel stood by wringing their 
paws. “If she falls down another 
time it might be the last of her,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “No one could 
stand falling down into a well 
three times in succession.” 

“Except Mrs. Goose, perhaps,” 
puffed Mr. Pop-Rabbit. But we 
couldn’t stand pulling her out 
again!” 

Mrs. Goose dangled and swung. 
They got her nearly to the top, 
and she cried “Oh, I am slipping 
off!” They gave a tremendous 
yank, and there she was, up on 
the ground again!’ 

“Thank you very much,” she 
said, pleasantly. “I hope you 


A silver bright morning 
With early birds singing 
While over the hill top 

A red sun comes bringing 
Gay little flowers 

To dance in the grasses 
And noddle their heads 

At the children in passing. 


aren’t too tired. I was only trying 
to find out if there was water in 
the well. When I saw a glint down 
there, like a looking glass, I was 
almost sure there was. But when 
I fell in, I knew. It was water.” 
Mrs. Goose was shaking and shiv- 
ering, but she looked very pleased 
and proud. 

“What you need is some hot 
water to put your feet in,” Mrs. 
Rabbit told her. “And some tea 
to drink.” 

She and Mr. Rabbit took her 
home with them. She sat in the 


Spring 
(A “shut your eyes and see” poem) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


The catkins are purring 

A blue brook starts running 
And out in the meadow 

The young lambs are sunning 


The wind softly strums 


On the wakening trees 
And a Lochinvar kite 
Hangs its tail on the breeze 


(Tell all the things you saw while listening to the poem. 
Count all the things that marked Spring’s arrival) 


She sat in the easy chair and told the little Pop-Rabbits the whole story. 


big easy chair and told the little 
Pop-Rabbits the whole story, 
over and over again. How she 
fell into the well; how she got 
out. Mr. Rabbit got tired of hear- 
ing it. He was tired, anyway, 
with having to save her. He went 
into the other room, but as he 
went, he said, “We're going to fill 
that well right up!” 


“With water?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, looking interested. 
“With dirt,” he told her. 


“Heavy dirt.” Then he shut the 
door, and with quite a bang, too. 


Oh come to the woodland 
And dance with the flowers 
Or find you a toadstool 

To scatter the showers 
For winter has vanished 
And spring is a caper 
With ribbons of sunbeams 
And clouds of lace paper 
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Captain 
and The 
Billy Goat 


JEANNE EVELYN KINGETT 


Once there was a silly sea 
captain. He was a silly sea cap- 
tain because he lived with a Billy 
goat. 

The captain and the Billy goat 
lived in a little blue boat. The 
captain liked his little blue boat 
because it matched his little blue 
hat and Billy’s blue collar. 

The captain loved the Billy 
goat because Billy was his best 
friend. It was a very good thing 
that the sea captain and Billy 
were such good friends because 
the little boat was so small. 

Each evening the captain heat- 
ed a can of beans and set the 
table for two. Then he and Billy 
ate supper. The captain always 
ate beans and hardtack for sup- 
per and Billy, because he was a 
goat, ate the label from the can. 
As they ate, the captain read the 
evening paper, and when he had 
finished, Billy ate the paper for 
dessert. 

Things were so friendly and 
tidy, the captain decided to sail 
around the world so that Billy 
would be a worldly goat. In fact, 
he planned to leave in three days. 

That evening, however, Billy 
was not hungry. He would not 
eat his label. This was odd be- 
cause the label was bright red 
and this was Billy’s favorite. He 
even pushed the evening paper 
away from his plate. Billy was 
sick. 

The silly captain felt Billy’s 
head and it felt warm. Then he 
noticed a very odd thing. No mat- 
ter which way Billy turned, his 
nose pointed toward the front of 
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the boat. The captain turned Billy 
sideways, but Billy’s nose pointed 
the same way. The captain turned 
Billy completely around, but Bil- 
ly’s nose pointed in a most unu- 
sual way over his back. 

The captain had a terrible 
thought. He looked on deck and 
sure enough! Billy had eaten the 
compass! 

Now, this is a very bad thing 
to happen on a boat. Without a 
compass, the captain could not 
tell which direction he was sail- 
ing. He could not tell whether 
they were sailing to China or to 
England or to the North Pole or 
the South Pole. The captain was 
very unhappy, but what could he 
do? He loved Billy too much to 
be angry. He loved Billy too much 
to hurt his feelings because Billy 
was the captain’s best friend. So, 
he decided he would just have to 
sail around the world without the 
compass! 

That night the captain gave 
Billy some pink medicine and put 
him to bed. He patted Billy’s head 
twice as much as usual so that 
Billy would know that he still 
loved him. Billy could not look at 
the captain because his nose 
would not stop pointing toward 
the front of the boat, so he made 
a funny noise and went to sleep. 

On the second night, the cap- 
tain gave Billy two red labels for 
supper, but Billy was not hun- 
gry. He would not even eat one 


label and he pushed the evening 
paper away from his plate. Billy 
was sick. 

The silly captain felt Billy’s 
head and it felt very warm. Then 
he noticed a very odd thing. Bil- 
ly’s tail had grown three inches. 
This was odd because Billy goats 
have short stubby tails. It looked 
almost like Billy had eaten a long 
straight stick and did not have 
enough room for it. 

The captain had a terrible 
thought! He looked on deck and 
sure enough! Billy had eaten the 
tiller! 

Now this is a very bad thing 
to happen on a boat. Without a 
tiller the captain could not steer 
the boat. Why, if the captain 
wanted to steer the boat to China 
or to England, it might sail to 
the North Pole or the South Pole 
instead. The captain was very 
unhappy, but what could he do? 
Billy was his best friend. 

The captain sat down and held 
his chin. He thought for one hour 
and twelve minutes. Then he gave 
Billy a very funny look. The cap- 
tain had found the answer! 

That night the captain gave 
Billy some pink medicine and put 
him to bed. He patted Billy’s head 
four times as much as usual be- 
cause he was so happy. Billy 
made a funny noise so that the 
captain would know he was glad 
and went to sleep. 

On the third day, Billy ate 
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three red labels. He was feeling 
much better. After supper, the 
captain and Billy climbed the 
ladder to the deck. Billy had to 
go up the ladder backwards be- 
cause his nose was still pointing 
towards the front of the boat. 
When they were on the deck, 
the captain took hold of Billy’s 
tail and pulled it to the left. As 
he pulled it to the left, the boat 
turned to the right. Then the 


captain pulled Billy’s tail to the 
right. As he pulled it to the right, 
the boat turned to the left. The 
captain was very happy. He did 
not need a tiller after all. He 


could sail the boat around the 
world steering Billy’s tail! 

Then the captain noticed some- 
thing else. When the boat turned, 
Billy’s nose no longer pointed to 
the front of the boat. Billy’s nose 
was really pointing north, just 
like a compass. Why, the cap- 
tain could use Billy’s nose to tell 
whether they were sailing to 
China or to England, or to the 
North Pole or the South Pole. The 
captain loved Billy! 

The captain pulled up the an- 
chor. He pulled up the sail. He 
sailed his little blue boat out into 
the big blue ocean and he and 


The Moon-Beam 
And The Star 


FREDERICK 


Many » Many years ago, 
there was a very beautiful star 
that twinkled with such a won- 
derful light that it was greatly 
admired by everyone who saw it. 
This little star was very modest 
and she delighted in doing her 
part to beautify the heavens at 
night. After all, you know, the 
job of making the world beauti- 
ful is a very important one, and 
every one of us should help in 
every possible way to make life 
beautiful for others. 

Now, at this time, there was a 
very handsome moon-beam, who 
did his part in making life beau- 
tiful by shedding his silvery light 
upon the trees and grass and 
flowers until they shone with a 
beauty that was wonderful to be- 
hold. He was a bold and daring 
moon-beam and also, very im- 
petuous. He had a great way of 
taking things for granted, as 
though everything in the world 
was made especially for him. 

One night, while he was doing 
his best shining over the great 
forest, he chanced to catch sight 
of the beautiful star, and her 
beauty thrilled him so that he fell 
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madly in love with her. Of course, 
he never thought about how far 
away she was, or how impossible 
it would be to ever meet her per- 
sonally. That made no difference 
to him. He was in love, and I 
guess when folks are in love, they 
overlook a great many things. 
Anyway, he began writing love 
songs and, every night, he would 
sing them to the beautiful star. 
Now the moon-beam was a 
very fine singer and, all through 
the night, throughout the wood 
lands, the little folks, the fairies, 
the sprites and the elves and all 
the birds and flowers marveled 


Billy sailed around the world. 
And as they sailed, the captain 
sang a silly sea song. - 
A SILLY SEA SONG 

Down by the seashore, 

On a little boat, 
Lived a silly captain 

And his Billy Goat 
Billy ate the compass 

And the tiller, too, 
But the silly captain 

Knew just what to do. 
Pointing Billy’s nose north, 

He hoisted up the sail 
And sailed his boat around the 

world 
Steering Billy’s tail. 


at his wonderful singing. They 
didn’t know he was singing to 
the star, but they enjoyed it with 
all their hearts. He would sit up 
all night and sing his love songs, 
as though no one but the pretty 
star could hear. One of his fa- 
vorite songs was called 


FOREVER 
Forever, sweetheart, I will love 
you, 

Love is not just for today. 
Night after night I dream of you, 
It shall be always that way. 

My love for you lives forever, 

Promise we never shall part; 
I will be true forever, to you, 

Forever, forever, sweetheart. 

Now, of course, this was a very 
fine song and, sung in the moon- 
beam’s masterful manner, it was 
greatly enjoyed by everyone who 
heard it. Sad to say, the beautiful 
star was so far away that she 
never even knew the moon-beam 
was there, much less singing to 
her, but the poor, lovesick moon- 
beam went right on singing to his 
love and watching and worship- 
ing her from afar. 

You’ve often seen the stars 
twinkle at night, as though they 
were winking down from the 
sky? Well, the poor moon-beam 
thought the twinkle of the beau- 
tiful star was a love sign for him 
and, with every twinkle, he be- 
came more and more in love. He 
got so he would follow the star 
all night long, wherever she went, 
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so he could keep her in sight. 

Each night he followed his love 
across hill and dale, over the 
meadows and trees, even to where 
the great forests ran down to the 
sea, and there he would marvel 
at the star’s beauty and sing his 
love songs until, with the first 
rays of daylight, the star would 
fade from view and so would he, 
because, no matter how bold he 
was, the powerful sun always 
frightened him away, so he would 
run and hide until evening. 

One night, when he had fol- 
lowed his beloved star to the edge 
of the ocean, he sat on the beach, 
singing his plaintive love song 
and the beauty of his love star 
was greater than ever before. 


The moon-beam chanced to 
look down for a moment and 
there, reflected in the water, was 
the light of his dear lover. 

“Ah!” he thought, “my love 
has come to earth at last, so she 
can be with me always!” 

They say, you know, that love 
is blind. Anyway, the moon-beam 
was so overcome with joy that 
he rushed out to kiss his sweet- 
heart and take her in his arms. 
Alas! Poor moon-beam! The re- 
flection of his love star on the 
wave was cold and wan, and the 
great wave washed over him and 
he was never seen again. 

Now, of course, the beautiful 
star never knew anything about 
this sad story of the moon-beam 


The Precious Ring 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


Wuen MARTHA Jean was 
six years old, she looked forward 
to visiting her grandmother’s 
farm every summer. One reason 
she liked to go there was that she 
and her brother, Davie, always 
had interesting jobs to do. 

Davie was twelve years old. 
Every evening on the farm his 
job was to bring the cows home 
from the fields. Buff, Grandmoth- 
er’s pet collie, always helped him. 
Martha Jean had a job, too. She 
located the eggs laid by the hens 
and what fun she had going from 
nest to nest to locate the eggs and 
carefully place them in _ her 
basket! 

It was the summer that Grand- 
mother had moved to a new farm 
down near the sea that Martha 
Jean was taught when and where 
to stand to let the waves wash 
over her bare feet. At the same 
time, she was warned only to 
swim when her brother or an 
older person was with her. This 
was because of the tides which 
Martha Jean was not old enough 
to understand. 

One day, Grandmother had to 
leave the farm to spend the day 
in the city. Since she knew that 
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she could rely on Martha Jean 
and Davie to take care of their 
jobs alone, she left them without 
any worry. She put aside the twin 
doll she had been making for 
Martha Jean and drove her car 
to the railroad station. 

Martha Jean had a wonderful 
time sitting under her favorite 
tree and sewing the twin doll, be- 
cause she knew just how to fin- 
ish it. She was having so much 
fun that she forgot the usual time 
to go wading down by the sea. 
Even though she was late, she 
jumped up and hurried down the 
path that would lead her to the 
water’s edge. 

As Martha Jean skipped along, 
she did not notice that her pre- 
cious gold ring was still on her 
right hand. She had forgotten to 
leave it at home on the bureau, as 
was her usual custom. It was a 
narrow gold band with three 
dainty opals, Martha Jean’s birth- 
stone. It was one of her most 
valued possessions, since it had 
been the best birthday present 
she had ever received. She was al- 
ways eager to take the best of 
care of it. 


who was madly in love with her. 
She never even knew the moon- 
beam existed. You see, she was 
too far away, so she went right 
on, doing her best to make the 
heavens beautiful at night. 

But the moon-beam’s songs of 
love were not forgotten. All the 
little folks and the fairies and 
the sprites made records of the 
songs and stored them away in 
the sea-shells. 

Why, even today, if you hold a 
sea-shell up to your ear, you can 
hear the echo of the wave that 
covered the moon-beam and, if 
you listen real hard, perhaps you 
may even hear the echo of his 
song of love. 


When Martha Jean climbed 
over the rocks to the edge of the 
sand, she took off her shoes and 
socks and walked down to the 
edge of the surf. What fun it 
was to let the waves dance over 
her toes as they broke into tiny 
lace frills and sometimes gurgle 
around her ankles! Suddenly, 
Martha Jean noticed the precious 
ring on her finger. She did not 
want to lose it in the ocean. So 
she took it off, carefully wrapped 
it in her handkerchief, and tied 
it on the limb of a tree that was 
growing out from a rock. Then 
she returned to the edge of the 
surf and gleefully laughed every 
time a tiny wave splashed over 
her ankles. She was having so 
much fun that she did not notice 
the water’s getting deeper and 
deeper. The tide was slowly com- 
ing in, but Martha Jean did not 
realize that. When the next wave 
splashed above her knees, she got 
so excited that she turned and 
ran all the way home. Just as she 
slipped through the dooryard 
gate, Martha Jean suddenly re- 
membered that she had left her 
precious ring tied to the limb of 
a tree spread out over the water. 
She turned and ran as fast as. 
her legs could carry her right 
back to the edge of the sea. Lo 


(Turn to page 60) 
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Swordfish 
and Others 
With 
Weapons 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


> 


THe Swordfish has a long flat 

bill like a living sword that pro- 

trudes from its upper jaw, and 

the Sawfish has a snout as long 

as a six foot saw armed with 

sharp teeth along both edges. 

These fishes can, first, defend 

themselves from larger fish that 

swing their weapons through a 

school of small fish and fell as 

many as they can eat. And the 

Sawfish roots out shellfish with 

its saw. 
Another fish, the Marlin, has 

something that looks like a mar- 

linspike growing from its upper 

jaw, and with this weapon it can . 

spear its foes or catch its prey. TOP-LEFT shows the spearlike upper jaw of the White Marlin. At the 

It, too, lives in the Caribbean Sea. BOTTOM we see another swordfish, the large Striped Marlin. 
The Trigger Fish of these same 


Tropic waters has a sharp spine TOP-RIGHT — This strange looking head and jaw belongs to the Saw- 

behind each side of its head. It fish. It is resting on the bottom at the water. 

can hold its dorsal spines erect, 

which makes it hard to swallow. No. 3. — The long jaws of the Needlefish are also armed with rows of 

There is also a Needle Fish in the sharp teeth, 

A 

vit Sai onli aida. And No. 4. — The head view of the Piranha, the most vicious of the South 
q American Tigerfishes. 

there are other fish armed with merican Tigerfishes 
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sharp spines that poison those 
they sting. 

The Man-of-War, a kind of 
jellyfish, stings the fish it catches. 
Blue and shining in the sunlight, 
this creature sails along with a 
hull like a bladder and a crest 
like a sail, though that sail is 
made up of a whole row of narrow 
air sacs, which it can raise or 
lower like a sail. One thing it has 
to fear is an onshore wind, which 
might blow it high and dry on 
some beach. But the stingers by 
which it shocks its prey are living 
threads that hang straight down 
in the water like fine rootlets. 
These tentacles sting and para- 
lyze the small fish that come 
swimming too near. 

The fish may struggle, but it 
is tangled in the tentacles, and 
drawn to the hungry mouth 
above. 

A two- or three-inch blue and 
silver fish (Nomeus) often takes 
shelter beneath the Man-of-War. 
It is often seen in the waters of 
the Gulf Stream. It is one of the 
strangest partnerships found in 
nature. For the Man-of-War has 
never been known to sting this 
little fellow. To the contrary, it 
gives it shelter from larger ene- 
mies. But a Loggerhead Turtle 
swallows the Man-of-War whole. 

Sting Rays have long tails like 
whip lashes with which the Fay 
can lash at its foes. It also has a 
couple of sharp spines at the base 
of its tail. There is a Torpedo Ray 
that gives other creatures an 
electric shock. Its young are born 
alive. 

Rays have been called flattened 
sharks. The Giant Ray, though, 
is harmless, and does not deserve 
the name of Devil Fish. There are 
several kinds, but all may be 
known by their white shoulder 
patches. A Giant Ray that weighs 
up to 3,000 pounds sometimes 
gets tangled up with the anchor 
chain of a boat, and in trying to 
free itself, it may drag the boat 
flapping its way through the 
water like a giant bat. For its flat 
sides act like wings that seem to 
fly through the water. These huge 
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creatures feed mostly on the tiny 
crabs and shrimps of the floating 
fields of plankton, straining the 
bits of food from each mouthful 
of water through its gill rakes. 
It will, though, also eat larger 
fish if it can sweep them into its 
mouth. The Ray has no swim 
bladder, but its flat shape helps 
to keep it from sinking. 

Even Sting Rays eat clams and 
oysters, cracking the shells with 
their crusher teeth, then spitting 
out the shells. 

A Manta Ray that haunts the 
blue twilight of the coral reefs 
has been known to measure 22 
feet from wing tip to wing tip. 

The most dangerous fish in the 
world, so far as man is concerned, 
is the Piranha of South American 
rivers like the Amazon, and off- 
shore near their harbor mouths. 
These fishes the Spanish explor- 
ers named the Caribe, or cannibal. 
For they will bite pieces out of 
even their own kin when they are 
hungry. Their chief food is fishes, 
but they will attack anything that 
falls into the water, wild pigs, 
monkeys, or men! 

One fish can kill even the Pir- 
anha. That is the Electric Eel. 
This snakelike fish is not a true 
eel, though it looks like one. It 


Holiday Riddles 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We welcome the Springtime, 
We greet it with cheer, 

And bunnies get famous 
When this Day is here. 


The black cats are howling, 
And owls fly about, 

What is this strange evening? 
Can you figure it out? 


The turkey is roasted, 
Good smells fill the air, 
What is this occasion 
With thanks everywhere? 
Our tree is all ready, 

Our stockings are hung, — 


What happy good wishes 
Are on every tongue? 


has no teeth, but it can give an 
electric shock that kills. 

On the coral reefs there are 
Surgeon Fishes that nibble on the 
corals. They are armed with 
spikes as sharp as surgeons’ 
knives. Here, too, are those 
strange creatures known as Sea 
Anemones that look like plants. 
They sting their prey to catch 
them, and the small fishes are so 
paralyzed by the poison sting that 
they cannot swim to freedom. 

But here is one of the strangest 
partnerships. A little fish that 
often drops the Anemone bits of 
its own meals swims above it for 
protection, and even makes its 
nest and lays its eggs near the 
Anemone. 

The Octopus itself gets its 
prey by winding its long arms 
about it and clinging with the 
rows of suction cups along those 
arms. Once it has drawn a “catch” 
to its mouth, it has a beak like a 
parrot’s 

The Octopus swims by jet pro- 
pulsion. Its babies are transpar- 
ent. Its strangest weapon is the 
smoke screen it can give forth to 
confuse its foe. It can give off 
a dense black cloud behind which 
it can escape, if need arises. 
Strange are the ways in which . 
Nature has equipped each of her 
creatures to survive. 


Not all sharks lay eggs. Many 
keep the eggs in their own bodies 
until their young are about able 
to swim, and look out for them- 
selves. The five foot black-tip 
shark has been known to give 
birth to little ones two feet long, 
and she has from three to six at 
a time. Another shark that the 
men of science photographed had 
24 small young ones. , 

Often a hard working shark 
has a pilot fish tagging along for 
free lunches. This pilot fish or 
“shark sucker” has a disc on top 
of its head that makes it possible 
for it to attach itself to the 
shark. The uninvited guest thus - 
rides along, and when the shark 
catches a fish, the pilot fish eats 
the “crumbs” left from the meal. 
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The Precious Ring 
(From Page 57) 
and behold, when she arrived 
there, she found the water too 
high for her to rescue her ring. 

Martha Jean knew that her 
brother could swim, so she decided 
to run home again. She would 
ask Davie to rescue it for her. 
Her only worry was that the ring 
might be dropped into the water 
and washed away far out into the 
ocean while she was gone. 

When Martha Jean reached 
home the second time, she called 
her brother again and again, but 
there was no reply. Then she 
realized that Davie might have 
gone for the cows. So Martha 
Jean hurried past the grape 
arbor, out into the lane, and down 
through the fields. How could she 
ever locate Davie? The fields were 
so big and she was not sure just 
where the cows might be. Sudden- 
ly, Martha Jean heard a “tinkle- 
tinkle.” This told her she was 
near her destination. She knew 
that some of the cows wore bells 
around their necks, so they could 
always be found. At last, she saw 
Davie! 

“Come quickly!” cried Martha 
Jean breathlessly. ‘““You’ll have to 
swim to get my precious ring. I 
left it on the limb of a tree and 
the tide came in.” 

“T’ll come when I can,” called 
Davie anxiously, “but I’m having 
some trouble.” 

“What’s the matter?” inquired 
his sister. 

“One of the cows strayed into 
another field,” said Davie rather 
worried, “and now Buff is miss- 
ing.” 

Then a scuffle was heard in the 
grass nearby. 

“There he is,” shrieked Davie, 
as he turned and saw Buff caught 
by his collar under a _ fence. 
“Here,” he yelled, “Martha Jean, 
give me a lift. You hold this end 
of the collar while I see what I 
can do.” 


Martha Jean did as she was 
told. Davie worked and twisted 
the collar. Finally, he got it off 
Buff’s neck. The dog was free, at 
last, and Davie put the collar back 
on him again. Before either one 
realized it, Buff ran off to get the 
stray cow. He found her in no 
time at all and chased the cow 
right back to the rest of the herd. 
Then Davie drove all the cows 
home to the barnyard. Buff and 
Martha Jean helped all along the 
way, especially when any of the 
cows seemed to wander off the 
beaten track. They would hurry 
to chase them right back to the 
group again. It was great fun, 
but, all the time, Martha Jean was 
worried about her precious ring 
and whether it would still be safe- 
ly wrapped in her handkerchief 
and tied to the limb of the tree. 

As soon as the cows were 
locked securely in the barnyard, 
Davie hastened down to the sea 
to rescue the ring. Martha Jean 
ran along beside him. They were 
both out of breath when they 
reached the rocks by the edge of 
the water. Martha Jean quickly 
pointed out the location of her 
precious ring. Davie lost no time 
at all. He waded into the water 
with all his clothes on, while 
Martha Jean stood on the shore 
and watched him. Then he swam 
a few strokes and reached the 
tree where the ring was tied. 
With one leap, he grabbed the 
handkerchief and unfastened it. 
He swam back to the shore and 
placed the handkerchief in Mar- 
tha Jean’s hands. As she carefully 
opened it and found her precious 
ring just as she had left it, she 
sighed. 

“Whew!” she said. “I’m lucky.” 

“You bet you are,” replied 
Davie. “Next time, be sure to 
leave your ring at home.” 

How Martha Jean’s eyes shone 
with happiness! Her heart was 
joyful again. As she and Davie 
wandered back to the house. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S 
STORIES FROM SILVER 
BELLS, Published by Charles 
E, Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt. 
and Tokyo, Japan. Price $2.75 


We feel this collection of 
Japanese stories is bringing to 
our children in America, a 
genuine feeling of love, under- 
standing, and sympathy for the 
children of Japan—hence is a big 
contribution to literature in these 
days when we are all seeking the 
bonds of international friendship. 
The stories are appealing in 
context, simple in vocabulary, 
authentic in character, and full 
of what children call what hap- 
pened next? The illustrations are 
pungent, of real Japanese flavor 
and help the child to depict the 
meaning of the text. 


LONGER FLIGHT, by Annis 
Duff (A Family Grows Up with 
Books), Published by the Viking 
Press, Price $3.00. 

To those parents and teachers 
who have used Mrs. Duff’s former 
book, “Bequest of Wings’, as a 
literary guide for their children, 
this book Longer Flight will be 
welcome. In a charming, stimulat- 
ing, intimate manner she brings 
before our children classics from 
the Bible, the literature of com- 
posite religions, Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, and innumer- 
able poems old and new. The 
book has so grown from her own 
life experiences that the reader 
feels, indeed, that he is being 
privileged to share in an intimate 
personal life experience. An ap- 
pendix contains lists of books re- 
commended by Mrs. Duff through- 
out her text. 
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illuminating. The _ illustrations 
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commend the book to all school 
libraries and classrooms. 
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Meat 
(From Page 26) 


Meat packers who buy animals from the stock 
raisers need to be ________________ businessmen. 

Most range animals are born in the 
of the year. 

In medieval times a whole roast ——— 
garnished with apples, berries, and other fruits 
was a holiday treat. 

A king who was very fond of good food and 
named sirloin steak was 

A problem which ranchers still have is 

For a long time the packer’s biggest problem was 
lack of 

Corn-fed cattle produce more tender and juicy 
beef than — animals. 

Today’s beef cattle usually belong to one of 
breeds. 

Sheep are usually watched over by 
King Henry VIII refrigeration 
shepherds excellent 
cool spring 
grass-fed pig 
four cattle rustling 


2. The following sentences tell the story of a beef 
steer. Number them in the blank on the left so that 
they will tell the story correctly. 


______A little calf named Frisky was born on a 
ranch in Wyoming. 
He stayed with his mother until he stopped 
nursing and began to eat grass. 

_____At the roundup Frisky was branded. 
“Tomorrow we shall go to your first round- 
up, Frisky’, said his mother. 


______He heard the rancher say, “This calf will 
make fine veal. Maybe I should cut him out 
of the herd and ship him to market.” 


__ But, the rancher decided to leave Frisky on 
grass to grow larger. 


Frisky was glad for he liked grazing with 
his friends. 


____He grew larger and larger. 


__..__At the feed-lot Frisky was very happy. 
Never before had he eaten such delicious 
food! He had all the corn, soy meal, and 
fodder that he could eat. 


___.___At the next roundup the rancher said, 
“Here is a fine large steer, but he is too thin 
for market. So I’ll send him to a feed-lot in 
Iowa to fatten him up .” 


__He was taken to the stockyards by truck 
and driven into a pen. 


The farmer said, ““This steer’s fat and solid 
enough for market now and he’s eating so 
much expensive corn and fodder that I’ll 
have to let him go even if prices are not as 
high as I’d like.” 

_____._He was killed and his red cleaned and 
dressed. 


_____A commission man looked “him over and 
took charge of him. 


_______Then a packing house buyer bought him and 
he was taken to the slaughter house. 


____._The butcher cut the carcass into steaks, 
roasts, hamburger, and stew meat. 


___._A girl went to the butcher shop to buy 
steak for dinner. 


___.._His body was taken by truck to a meat 
market. 


___The girl’s mother cooked the sirloin steak 
and all the family agreed that it was the 
best steak ever! 


3. Draw a line from each word to the phrase which 
best tells what the word means. 
remuda 


carcass 
mutton 


meat packing 


a baby goose 

a young pig which has been weaned 
a pool of saddle horses 

a young cow which has 

had no calves 

the flesh of sheep used for meat 

a very large farm (mostly 
pasture) in the west 

All that is done at a meat-packing 
plant to prepare meat for shipping 
a father sheep 

the body of an animal 


ram 
gosling 


ranch 
shote 


veal 
heifer 


IX. OUTCOMES 


An appreciation of the many workers who 
have a part in producing and preparing an import- 
ant food — meat — for us 

A realization of the need for co-operation by 
the workers in carrying forward any activity 

A greater understanding of and interest in the 
pupil’s own environment 

Ability to organize information in proper se- 
quence 

Ability to work in small groups to study and 
report upon findings from their research 


X. FOLLOW-UP: 


The study of meat may provide a natural lead 
to a science unit as “How Animals Care For Their 
Young” or “How Animals Protect Themselves” 

Or it may lead into the social studies unit 
“Sheep and Wool.” See AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, November 1955. 
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Seeing Things 
(From Page 7) 


and a pair of web feet. Some of 
the paintings reminded them of 
animal heads, of dancers, and of 
fancy hats with veils. 

With this start in “seeing 
things”, the children took their 
paintings back to their seats to 
give them animation and finish- 
ing touches stimulated by the 
discussion. 

Note: The drawings accompa- 
nying this article were made by 
fourth grade children of Miss Lil- 
lian Wirick’s room at the Love 
Grove School in Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Easy Way to Make Monograms 
(From Page 29) 


were cut out with the one cutting. 


Children who have had little 
experience in paper cutting 
should be shown how to hold 
scissors with sharper point 
under, and how to have smoothly 
cut edges by bringing the scis- 
sors back exactly into the ori- 
ginal cut when moving for better 
purchase. In cutting out mono- 
grams, it is a good plan to cut 
on any printed line in order to 
get into small enclosed areas. 
Such cuts will not show at all 
when the pasting is done. 

The children were very proud 
of their work, when the mono- 
grams had been pasted on uni- 
form black squares, and placed 
above the board as a border, a 
most colorful and attractive one. 


The mounting preserved the 
work for future use. It was easy 
to make a second “with the first 
to look at.” Portfolios and note- 
book covers were monogram- 
med. Vertical oblong monograms 
for the school were used to iden- 
tify monitors, ushers, etc. (Illu- 
stration stands for Thomas C. 
Miller School) 

Monograms were a variation 
of art work which the group 


(Turn to page 64) 
APRIL, 1957 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. 


I enclose 25¢ for sample folder containing 82 of the new Stik-tack 
Miracle Discs. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 
school. 


Name 


Street 
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Easy Way to Make Monograms 
(From Page 63) 

really enjoyed. Several skills 
were brought into play, as well 
as a type of creative expression. 
The interest carried over into the 
homes, as adjudged by demands 
for needlework designs, etc. 


Suggestions for Using Tape 
Recorder 
(From Page 11) 

A spelling bee. One child pro- 
nounces words as the others 
stand in line and await their turns 
at the microphone. 

A “pronounce down” bee. The 
chairman is given a typed list of 
words which he pronounces to 
individual children. Each word is 
pronounced by the child and used 
in a sentence. 

Reading a play. Children make 
their own scripts. Let the class 
choose the best one and make 
copies for each member of the 
class. The group chooses players 
to say lines. Select a committee 
to work out sound effects. 

Reports. Make reports on what- 
ever geographical area is being 
studied. Write a play based on the 
habits of the people and present 
it. 

Dramatizations. Make simple 
dramatizations of literature on 
desired grade level. 

A reading lesson. A poor reader 
may lose confidence if forced to 
compete. Let this child speak 
spontaneously in questions and 
answers until his reading has im- 
proved. 

A description. Ask children to 
select and make the class feel, 
taste, smell, hear, and see what is 
being described. Ask a child to 


describe a person he knows and 
tell why he likes that person. 
These technics give a child a 
chance to gain emotional experi- 
ence, to be specific in detail, and 
to choose picturesque vocabulary. 

Unit on Wind 

(From Page 22) 
of snow in the school yard, then 
poured water over them. During 
the night they froze. The figures 
were in the school yard for weeks 
after the last snow was gone 
from the ground. 

In some sections of the country 
March is a fine time to study mi- 
gratory birds. Everyone thrills 
at the first robin of spring. Songs, 
poems and stories make good sub- 
ject matter for drawing and 
paintings. Original compositions 
too appear about this time. 

In studying about weather con- 
ditions, children need not be con- 
fined to their own section of the 
country. The children who live in 
the east along the coast will be 
interested in what is happening 
in the plains of the midwest. Per- 
haps they have traveled across 
the country during the summer 
vacation and have seen the wind- 
mills of Kansas with their tanks 
of water and the cattle coming to 
get a drink. Perhaps they have 
seen a peculiar kind of windmill 
that is not for pumping water at 
all, but for generating electricity 
to be used on the farm. It is the 
work of the wind that gives light 
to the farm homes. 

The children of the plains may 
have visited the eastern or west- 
ern coast at one time. They then 
have seen the effects of the wind 
on the ocean. This affects the 
fishing industry and affects sail- 
ing for pleasure. 

There is no limit to the things 
that can be done in the study of 
wind and weather to integrate art 
with the other subjects but one 
should not lose sight of the fact 
that the art is important in itself. 
The purpose of the art work is 
to give the children a sense of 
good proportion and good color. 
So each piece of work should be 
evaluated in that light. As in all 


art work the pictures should be 
placed on the bulletin board or 
fastened in some way to the wall 
where they can be easily seen. 
The work of every child, finished, 
or unfinished, attractive or un- 
attractive, should. be in the group 
displayed. No child will feel em- 
barrassed if he sees his work with 
all of the others. Such a child is 
the one that will be helped most 
by seeing his work at a distance 
and among the other composi- 


_ tions. 


The children will be the critics 
of their own and other children’s 
work. It is not difficult to show 
all of the pictures at one time. 
Possibly they can be set along the 
chalk board on the chalk tray long 
enough to have a_ discussion. 
Stories and poems should be 
judged by the children, though it 
is more difficult to have all of 
them evaluated each time a new 
lot is produced. However, it can 
be done occasionally by having 
the children read their own pro- 
ductions, or if the teacher reads 
all of them. At other times the 
children can read to each. other 
in pairs and discuss the merits of 
that particular creation. 


Animal Quizz 

(From Page 27) 
I surely am sly 
Mr. Reynard that’s me 
A golden red coat 
And as smart as can be 
But what you don’t know 
Is I hunt and catch mice 
And do other things 
That aren’t very nice 
Most people like me 
As much as small-pox 
You knew from the start 
I’m a little red 
I have a big body 
And legs that are short 
I can float like a log 
And certainly snort 
My head is enormous 
My tummy hangs low 
Anyone would believe 
I’m a real ugly foe 
If there were a word 
Like Zip-po-lot-a-bus 
It would rhyme with my name 
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CRAYONS 


DESIGNED FOR TODAY’S 
CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


Crayrite Crayons are especially designed for young hands— 
to both help and encourage the child in creative expression. 

You'll find Crayrites fit snugly in a child's hand. Little fingers hold 
them with ease and comfort in making bold, free strokes or fine detail 
lines. What's more, you'll notice how eagerly children greet the 
brilliant, intense colors found in Crayrites when they really “bear 
down” to add emphasis to their crayon drawings. Since Crayrite 
Crayons offer extra mileage and strength, you'll find them easy 
on your budget, too. 

Yes, Crayrites are designed to establish high standards of per- 
formance, quality, brilliance, strength and durability which you'll 
welcome in your art program during the busy year ahead. 


WHY NOT TRY THIS TEST AND SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY 
CRAYRITES LAST LONGER—ARE MORE DURABLE: 


Select two crayons of the same color—one a Crayrite. 


Try coloring two large areas, using the same pressure 
with both crayons. 

Now compare the length of each crayon. You'll find you 
used less Crayrite to do the job. And you'll notice, too, that 
Crayrites don't flake—more of the smooth, brilliant pigment 
adheres to the paper. 


After you test we think you'll agree it pays to specify 
Crayrites for more colorful, creative art. 


Crayrites—Jumbo Size — 
Round. In 8 or 16 stick boxes. 


FLAKING CAUSED 


Crayrites — Standard Size 
THIS WASTE Round and No-Roll. In 8, 16 


and 24 stick boxes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 


it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 


Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 


and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay... . A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 
achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 
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